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Individualized Instruction 
And The Rhythmic 
Claims of Freedom 
And Discipline^ 

Lee Brown 

Ralph lylci (1950) suggests ihai educational goals be sifted 
through two screens— the screens of psychology and philosophy. And 
although individualized instruction does not seem to Iw an educational 
goal, it is generally justified in terms of learning outcomes. That is. cer* 
tain behavioral changes are supposed to take place as a result of a 
program s being individualized; therefore, it seems most pertinent that 
IN&IVIDIIALIZED INSTRUCTION, which has already passed 
through the screen of psychology, be put to the test of philosophy. And 
this will be the business of the next few pages. 

Specifically I have chosen the educational philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead to function as that screen. Few figures bridge the two 
cultures so magnificently— mathematician, logician, educator, ad- 
ministrator and defender of the arts. 

I propose to iK'gin by assigning some specific characteristics to the 
substance of our program before I submit it to the screen. I am concerned 
here about one particular kind of individualized program which may be 
more easily identified by the schemata in Figure 1. (See next page) 

The Tappan Zee program, less affectionately known as "The 
System," ironically enough, attempts todojust that— providea rational 
base, or system, to the school's educational effort. Other discriptors 
which aren't necessarily obvious but are implied by the diagram are 
behavioral objectives, mastery learning, continuous progress, and 
learning activity packages. Other less crucial attributes are Resource 
Centers, open registration, flexible scheduling, and variable staffing. 
And there is more— work-study, independent study, an extended school 
year, open campus— the list goes on like a bibliography of Dwight Allen 
training films. 

These are of course the terms and concepts of contemporary in- 
dividualized instruction; however, the task at hand requires that we use 
Professor Whitehead's definitions and constructs. The screen deter- 
mines the shape, size, and texture of that which will pass through it. 

In "The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline," the con- 
struct begun earlier in "Aims of Education" is elaborated and developed. 
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Ihit'f of its postulaics strm lo luivf spaial implications lor in- 
tlivitlualiml U'ainiiis?. 
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Kigiitf I. A bramhin^ tm- diaKiain for It-arning programs. 

I hf first pustulate statfs that the proc rss of alutation is divided 
into thrt'f major pcricHis— I he Sta^t-s of Romatuf, Praision' and 
(it'Mcralization. I hcse stagt-s. likt- other stages of growtfi.atf not discit'te 
but ate evolutionary— TT the first brandies of the tree die. the whole tree 
dies. 

I he Stage of Romance is dotninated by an insistent ( uriosity which 
re(iuires ihe freedotn to explore. In the learning of language, this stage 
getierally begins in inlaiuy and extends into elementary school. The 
Stage of Romance is c rue iai because it supplies the bedroc k of inte rest 
ami tneaningfulness upon whic h the behaviors andexpet tationsof the 
later stages are predit ated. It is the teacher's task to "prevent the dryfot of 
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iiuTt kli-as ' by ktcpitiH ihis Roinatuc alive during all (if the stages of 
leainiiig. \'\\v iiulivitluali/iiiH uiu lu't in an elective' program seems to 
ha\e some special advantages toward this end; however, the coricepiof 
"behavioral objeeiives" seems to present some special difficulties. 

Whitehead's disi ussion of "inert ideas" will tend to make any 
behaviorist slightly uncomfortable. I he behavioral objective, in spiteof 
(he fact thai ii represents a dynamic competency, too often lies passively 
on the unit record sheet. I he Learning .\ctivity Package reflects the 
behaviorist's prescription for learning success. This approach implies 
the easy, "small-bite-at-a-time" path to success and presumes as ax- 
iomatic the notion that alt subjects can be learned in this way. Perhaps 
subjects can, but will competencies acquired through safe, low* 
frustration methods maintain the Romance and sustain the excitement 
tliat more sfxjntaneous and risky encounters with learning provide? 

The second stage, the Stage of Precision, is characterized by 
mastery— "knowing the subject exactly, and for retaining in the 
memory its salient features (p. 34)." This stage usually occurs during 
grades 4 through 10. I he Stage of Precision requires some special ex- 
planation if mis-interpretation is to be avoided. The desire for Precision 
is the natural offspring of the Stage of Romance. If Romance dies, Preci- 
sion becomes a "bastard" in every sense of the word. Far too often, even 
in our individualized program, the erring teacher tends to make the dis- 
cipline an end rather t]jan the means to more "intimate" freedom thai it 
shoulcl properly become. 

The third stage Whitehead calls the Stage of Generalization. For 
the English disciplines, begun early, this fieriod should be in full sway 
by the end of the child's high school experience. During the Stage of 
Generalization interests and skills combine with immediate experience 
to bring the ... . 

•'imlividiKil Kuviird ii tompn-lii-nsion of ilic an of life; and by ilic art of life 1 
(Wliiiflicad) lucaii the most (omplcic ailiim-mfiii of variwl aiiiviiy i-xpressinK llu- 
IK)iftuialiiifs ot thai living (ti-aiiifc in ilic fate of its at iual ciiviroiiiiictii (p. 39)." 

At this point, the learner should be able to achieve an "understand- 
ing of an insistent present"— "an understanding of the stream of events 
which pass through his life, which is his life." But again how many 
behavioral objectives— most of which ate nearly packaged products of 
the curriculum reform movement— carry the power to provide this kind 
of understanding? Given Whitehead's definition that "Education is the 
acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge," we need to ask if 
we have opened up the school enough. If the teacher is to help weave the 
seaMijess coat, he must give the student more than a collection of threads. 
He must, as Whitehead puts it, "make the pupil see the woods by means 
of the trees." The success of the individualized program is predicated 
upon the ability of the teacher to understand how each child seeseduca* 
ion as an immediate force in his life— an understanding which exists 
only sfxjradically and somewhat amateurishly in the best of cir- 
cumstances. 
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The second postulate statt-s iluu the "two principles, freedom and 
discipline are not antagonists but should be so adjusted in thcchild's life 
that they correspond to a natural sway ... of the developing personality 
(p. 30)." Since the "developing personality" is a unique commodity. U 
would seem reasonable that only those instructional techniques which 
are accommodating to this kind of growth would lie considered as being 
supportive of the prcxess of education. This too sounds like the province 
of individualized instruction. 

A. N. Whitehead clearly repeats that the "development of die whole 
personality must be attended to." At this point, it is reasonable to in* 
quire how we as teachers of English have gone al)out this business. My 
frank reply would be that we have barely begun. The "developing per- 
sonality" of the child continues to be an "untouchable" in the field of 
education in spite of a veritable plethora of small group interaction 
techniques, transactional analysis, and Whitehead's intimation that it is 
the matter that determines whether we succeed or fail as educators. 

In some ways the traditional teacher had an edge in the area of in- 
volvement with the total personality. The schoolmarm of the Post- 
Victorian era was a direct assault on the developing personality. Her 
cold penetrating look, her vicious sarcastic tongue, and breastbeating 
moraUty told students they were dealing with a formidable critic of the 
entire process of growing up. In short, she was a dragon to be slain— a 
rite of passage to a personal life of the mind: and, in this way, she 
dramatically participated in the personality growth of a particular kind 
of student. Unfortunately for most, the dragon usually won. 

The suburbanite teacher seems to find participation a bit more dif- 
ficult. In the early days of our program troublesome epithets like 
"learning facilitator" and 'resourc e person" seemed to imply that one 
hid his personality under a bushel. I'or some, the new program implied 
"non-directive" behavior. Other teachers openly referred to themselves 
as being "dethroned" and glared silently at their students as if they were 
so many rebel peasants. 

Some opponents of individualized learning even developed self- 
defeating strategies such as handing out Learning Activity Packages and 
telling their pupils to work quietly while they sat behind their desks and 
waited for the inevitable frustration and failure. 

As the program developed and ties Ioo.sened and jackets gave way to 
sweaters, new patterns of informality seemed to evolve; however, only 
sporadically has this new informality translated itself into 
teacher/ learner relationships which truly do attend to the total per- 
sonality of the learner. Commuting teachers, 100% bussing of students, 
the suburban cultural milieu all seem to prevail against the occurence of 
this kind of involvement; and, more often than not, it seems to me that 
neither side wants it. 

Schools seem to have little use for the total personality. What 
schools measure are the results of teaching for precision. These results, 
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whit h ill f ill New V( ii k i In- I'Kl* 1 csi stores. SA 1 saires. Regents scores, 
larelv are toiuietietl in a piiinary way to ihe iiUelletlual life of the 
.^earner: they are al besi set ()iulary reinfort t-rs evoking vist eral responses 

It) yrtifit iai expeiieiues. 

s 

- I he third postulate tleals with lire role of the teacher. Whitehead 
slates: 

It Is lot liiiii uIk if.idici I I") II ilic ciiiliusiaMn In ifsoimncc Itoni liis own pcr- 
M)iulii\ . .111(1 111 I uMif ilif ciniiDiiiiiciii i)t .1 l.iw' kiiowUilKi- .iiiil n fitiuH |)urtM)sf. 
Ill- IS llii'ic ID .ivdkI llic wasli'. . .(p. .SO). 

' I his somewhat giiuitl role desrripiion is restrained, htjwever. by a 
more modest eoinpanion statement: 

Hill l<ii .ill \Miit i ic.ulici I siiiimliiiiDii .mil Kiiiihiiiii-. ilif Ufiiiivc iinpuhe loward 
Kiciwili (iiiiic liDiii wiiliiii <iii(l is iiunisflv ili.iiaiifristii of ilic individual (p. 39). 

l.ei us exaniine more cltjsely the teaching skills implied by this role. 
First of all. he must be able to select the appropriate learning environ- 
ment for the • tliild s stage of growth and it must be adopted to in* 
dividual needs." I his environment must, as Whitehead says, "answer 
tfie tall It) life within the child." A second compctcnty is the ability to 
"discover in piat lite that exat t balance between fieedt)m and discipline 
whit h will give the gri-atesi rate of piogres.s over the things to beknown 
(p. 15)." 

I think eat h loinpeteiuy is. in part at least, an art. but art requires 
nurture. Bt)th materiaj and pt)licy are required to give the teacher a 
reastmable t hante of finding that balance. 

I'lexible st hetluling. open registration, learning activity packages 
form part of the means of providing that support and hundreds of 
ihousaiuls of tlollais hav e been expended in the past few years to provide 
ihai suptx)ri. However, spending mtmey on in-service education and 
voiing in polit ies t annot guarantee the success of an artistic entleayor 
for. as WhiteheatI noies. there ' is no abstract formula which will givein- 
lormaiion applicable it) all subjet ts. to all types of pupils, tjr to each in- 
dividual pupil, ext epi indeed the formula of rhythmic sway (p. 3r>)." 1 
suggesi intlividuali/ed insiruction offers no abstract formula but docs 
olfer new opporiunities to distover each child's rhythmic sway. 

In summary, afier all of the screening is finished, what are the 
resulis? Now lei us examine our siftings. In the deposit it is possible to 
tietet I some good edut ation— the discipline of the mastery learning, the 
Ireetlom of the student to choose his teacher, the responsibility for 
seleciing tourses, and high moments during personalized study projects 
when the "mastery t)f kntjwledge (becomes) the most intimafe freedom 
attainableip. 'M))." And most important, during the 30% of the day when 
both teacher and learner are unscheduled, student and learners 
sometimes dt) find each other and the "rhythmic sway"; at this point, 
wisdtjm begins to happen and education becomes the tioblest of 
professions. 
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In the resulur, \vr l iiulan uneven mixiureof coarse gravel and fool's 
gold— we find organizational clumsiness, educational practices valued 
more than education and all of the old evils which have plaguecUman 
since the struggle begSfn."-*^ 

In the mix. we observe a number of uninvited concomit^ints to the 
practice of individualized instruction. Individualized insu uction iscon* 
troversial; the teacher had to become political. Individualized instruc* 
tion is expensive; the administrator had to be armed with improved 
scores, to defend it. Individualized instruction generates an endless wave 
of details; a monumental paper shuffling effort was required to manage 
these details. Individualized instruction is infinitely demanding in 
terms of planning for learning styles, interests and capabilities; the 
teacher must constantly struggle to find the point at which he stops 
planning on the basis of identified needs and shifts to a more general 
reliance on the strength of his own intellectual interests and habits. 

And at last we have the conclusion that the philosophy of A, N. 
Whitehead makes ixfine screen. But was the screen too fine? I think not. 
We are in an era when universal ineptitude is justified in the name of 
personal freedom and the .technology ol education threatens to 
overwhelm us with complex practices that ax^' nice in their sophistica* 
tion but hollow in substance. Whitehead warned. . . .when ideals have 
sunk to the level of practice, the result is stagnation (p. 29)."* 
Watergate, the cult of nostalgia, the energy crisis, the success of William 
Peter Blatty all seem to testify to a moral spiritual paralysis that pales 
Joyce's Dublin by comparison. It seems reasonable that the old educa- 
tion take a large share of the blame for this condition. The new educa- 
tion, for which individualized instruction has become the rallying cry» 
must learn from the? indiscretions of the past and invite the philosopher 
to return to his proper place at the heart of the educational process. 

Tappan Zee High School 
Orangeburg* New York 

I .\ \ V\ iMU'hr.iil. I 111 Kh\thinit (.i.iiMisnl Fimunti ,nul hisi iiitiiu- ' InThr Aims of EduraiiiinandOihcr lUiiiys. 
Niu Stt>k lIuM.iiniill.in (4ini|i.iii\. hrjij t'p Jll II 
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Interdisciplinary Approaches 
to Teaching Poetry 
to the Elementary 
School Child 

Carole Marks Schulkind 

The interdisciplinary approadi to teaching poetry, which com* 
bines fx^etry with other learning experiences, is a valuable tool for 
enhancing the cliild*s intellectual and creative growth. The outcome is 
remarkably productive, involving Imh the SELF, that uniqueness 
which binds and separates us as human beings, and linguistic dis« 
( ipline. At the same time, it intensifies the child's perceptual awareness, 
utilijtes many language skills, and is a strong motivational force in fac* 
lual retention. 

In order to apply specific interdisciplinary approaches to teaching 
poetry which encompass other subjects like Science, Math, Social 
Studies, Art, and Music, it is first necessary to achieve a successful initial 
exposure, and to incorporate the techniques of poetics. 

Initial exposure is a broad category which includes examples, key 
words, sounds, reading, timing, facilitatioUi and the atmosphere in the 
classroom. 

Hologiams of manuscripts, which illustrate both original and 
finished poems and show how a poem is made to worki are excellent ex« 
amples fo. purposes of initial exposure. A display of these, which may be 
obtained from standard poetry anthologies such as An Introduction to 
Literature, by Barnet, Berman, and Burto,^ encourages students to save 
their original and improved versions like '^reaP' poets. 

After seeing such examples, the key words of the poems should be 
discussed. The key words within a poem relate to the child's own ex* 
perience. unkxk feelings, and establish rapport between the child and 
the poem. Kenneth Koch uses such keys when he talks about ''secret** 
and "mystery."^ Sylvia Ashton-Warner uses love, hate, fear, and sex 
words to open the passage which leads from the child's inner image to 
the written word.^ 

Poetry's keys also have strong ties with the poem's sound* that 
which initially creates appeal for the child. Without eliciting immediate 
understanding* the teacher should read aloud< emphasizing whatever 
repetition there is in the poem. If the instructor reads well, the beauty 
and timbte of the words, and a discussion of what ihey make the child 
think of, will serve as motivation for deeper exploration. 
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A . sensiiivt*. Utamatu reading and discussion ot William 
VVordsworih's •\Sirange Fits of Passion Have I Known/' for example, 
could fulfill the emphasis on key words and sound at the same time: 

Strange fii:> of passion have I known: 
And I will dan to tell, 
But in the lover • ear alcme, 
What once to me befell. 

When she I loved lof)ked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June. 
I taher cottage bent my way. 
Beneath an evening-moon. 

Vpcm the moon I fixed my eye. 
. All over the wide lea; 
With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard-plot; 
And. as we climbed the hill. 
The sinking moon to Lucy^s col 
Came near, and nearer still. 

In one of ihos<. sweet dreams I slept. 
Kind Nature s gevrtlest boon! 
And all die while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on; htK>f after hoof 
He raised, and never slopped; 
When down behind the collage roof. 
At once, the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 

Into a lover's head! 

"O mercy! ' to myself I cried. 

*'If Lucy should be deadl''^ 

Note the keys: ''strange,'* "passion," "near,'* "dreams/* "dead/* and the 
hesitant, closed, lonely sounds in lines like those in sian/a four, "and 

now — • nearer still.'* This poem touches both the aduli*s and the 

child's sensitivity to the queer combinations of love and dread which 
haunt us as humans. 

Listening to the human voice reading poetry is an itnpetus to 
poetry study which could be provided by a poetry hour, with the teacher 
and/ or the children reading* or by listening to records. Records of John 
Ciardi or Robert Frost reading their poems will give a single poetry ses- 
sion or an entire unit a fine start, as will old ballads or songs from 
Shakespeare sung by Richard Dyer-Bennett. The teacher who makes an 
effort lo read poetry without inhibition and to be dramatic will be much 
rewarded by class response. When reading Poe*s * 'The Raven/' for exam^ 
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pie. aimosplu'U' ( an In* ( iraicU by luining out ihv lights, drawing ihe 
shades, and ligliiing a ( andle. Additionally, the children should be en- 
couraged to plan a similar poetry reading with their favorite poems, 
perhaps taping or \ideoiaping tlie sessions for future enjoymenl or for 
other (lasses. 

Timing is a crucial fa( lor in a good ini • i.d ex|:)osure. Poetry insiruc* 
tion must be timed to the attention span, buv not without the teacher's 
awareness that in poetry as wt II as in everything else, the attention span 
equals the. interest. Writing can follow reading fairly quickly, but the 
teaclkr should make sure the children undersiand before they write, 
resting verbally and a((()iding to ability by asking for topics, lines, 
words, or writing a group pofm will indicate readiness and facilitate 
timing. Rushing thechildren should be avoided, but so should allowing 
iht pr()je( t to be( ome stale. i;he faster children should be encouraged to 
wi ite two or three poems if they wish. To encourage optimum creativi* 
ty, all of the ( hildren should be convinced that the choice of method and 
pace is up to the individual. 

(fOod initial exposure also requires the presence of the teacher as 
facilitator, (iiving help when asked, keepinga pleasant atmosphere, and 
uvoiding lecture or imposition will aid inspiration and encourage the 
child to communicate from the sense of vSEI-K when discussing and 
writing j^oetry. I he instructor's attitude in the introductory stage of 
teaching poetry, regardless of the eventual subject orientation, will 
determine the children *s attitude in direct relation to the amount of 
sincerity, uuth. and freedom discernible in the classroom with the 
teacher-facilitator. 

rhis\ype ol atmosphere is conducive locommunicalion that is real 
to the child, tor within the child's fragile world is insecurity and fear, 
passion and wisdom, and many exuemes of happiness and sorrow that 
have nothing at all to do with the sugar and peppermint found in much 
poetry for children. If children are encouraged to keep in touch with 
their feelmgs by reading good fx^eiry and writing their own. iheconnec* 
tion between the reality of the expei ience and the reality of the poem 
strengthens sincerity and truth while exercisingcommunication skill. A 
discussion about an animal, a loved toy. a favorite place, an inanimate 
object, or the teacher's own experience in childhood in connection witli 
the povm being discussed will help the students to go beyond the poem 
into the SKl.F. where the imagination thrives. 

Freedom of expression leads to truth in imagination only without 
insistence on (onstriciions like imitation, rhyme, ot meter. Although 
rhyme and metei are a segment of poetics, these can prove to be con&U Ac- 
ting to expression because the means heromc the tuu. 1 he exposure 
should therefore itu luH/* rhyme and meter as occasional means to poetic 
expression in die poeiry of the past, but should emphasise selectivity, 
lone, and language as mote relevant tools. 
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Any odu'i (tdmuiut's ol pociics, like imcinal rhyme, repetition, 
onomaiopoieia. and alliieraiion/* are valid when imnxluced as ton- 
cepis. to be uiili/ed if they fit into the point of the poem ihechildren are 
writing or reeogni/ed as they (oniribuie to the life of the poem the 
rhikhen are reading. Ihe brainwashed ( hild who insists thai a poem has 
to rhyme ran be lold this '*rule": 

If ilu' rhvmc helps (hi ponn. it heloni^s. tl it (I(m*h itot help, it makes the poem Hoiiml 
l.ike. 

Additionally, the avenue to [x)etics may be found in experimenia* 
tion with records of animal sounds, noise contests, ec hoes, or with sense 
training itself.^ I he out( omes of sU( h an approach are threefold: the dis- 
covery of the excitement of language, (he release of the individual's 
capabiUty of expression, and the provisicm for perceptual growth and 
self-awareness. 

Before finally incorporating the desired subject, the inter- 
disc ipUnary apt)roach recjuires the teache r to give approval, tocrea/eex- 
j)osure. to be daring alK)ut difficulty, and to be bold about new materials. 

If approval consists of praise, encouragement, atid suggestion 
without critic ism. it also consists of concrete rewards. Making the poems 
into a book,^ publishing poems in the P/F.A. Newsletter, or the local 
newspat)er, etc., will bring both ( onc rete reward and tangential learn- 
itig. fediting, layout, and letter*writing can be injected f)ainlessiy when 
the result is public ati(m. 

G(K)d exposure also means the availability of poetry books for 
browsing. Lists of poetry fK)oks according to subject will alleviate 
frustration, and attractive covers placed side by side with a review By a 
peer might intrigue a child enough for an investigation. 

The nature of language, es|3eciaUy in poetry, is a reciprocal com- 
munication. The most rewarding aspects of the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to teaching fxietry will begin to take shape and increase when 
both teacher and student have fully explored the initial exposure and 
techniques of fwetics with a certain degree of success, and are ready to 
make the connection between poetry and the other disciplines. 

An astonishing reciprocity between the disciplines can be found in 
the relationship between mathematics and poetics. First, the linguistic 
precision of words like cylinder, cube, plane, and angle are used to in- 
(tease the awareness of the mathematical character of the environment. 
Then, this awareness can be utiliml to include the SELF by having the 
child think of his or her own body as symmetrical, and as a series of 
angles or planes. Poetry related to the study of mathematics can be in* 
troduced here to deepen the relationship. P(X?ms such as Williams' '*The 
Great Figure." in which the recognition of a number means order, 
Satidberg's "Arithmetic, which makes arithmetic a fun thing to do, 
and Donne^s "A Valediction; Forbidding Mourning" are particularly 
appropriate. 
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Science also provides a ripe licid for the interdisciplinary approach. 
Here again, the human body ( an be a teaching device for poetry, with 
emphasis on its biology, In Part Nine of Whitman's Sing the Body 
Electric." he actually celebrates the individual parts of his body, There 
are also many excellent animal fx)ems which can be incorjx)rated into 
the study of anijnal behavior. Among these, the most notable collections 
can be found in Gwendolyn Reed's Bird Songs, which includes poems 
like *The Heron," by Theodore Roethke. 'The Woodpecker." by An* 
drew Marvell. and "The Bitd of Night/' by Randall Jarrell. a poem on 
the owl. Also by Randall Jarrell is 'Bats" from Karol Weiss' collection. 
A Paper Zoo. The poem, which details bat habits and other useful infor- 
mation, is more interesting than a dry paragraph any time. In the same 
collection, "The Lion." by William Jay Smith, and "The Snake." are 
also appealing and informative. Collecting poems on a particular 
animal or aspect of science is an activity wh ich has many side benefits for 
the child: comparisons, library skills, evaluation skills/ increased 
reading skills, enjoyment, and not least of all. the involvement of the 
SELF. 

Social Studies has unlimited possibilities as an approach to 
teaching poetry. Children's anthologies, such as Here I Am, an 
anthology of poems written by young people of America's minority 
groups, and / Never Saxu Another Buttrrfly provide insight, identifica* 
don. and perspective. Poems about other partsof the U.S.A.. other coun* 
tries, places, rivers, and all the other facts studied In geography have 
vivid qualities lo the child who reads and writes poems about them. 
When studying other periods, it would serve many purposes for the 
teacher to have the children read and write poems which create the mood 
of another time from a child's point of view so that the study becomes 
real. This activity can include anything the curriculum prescribes from 
cave dwelling to the future. 

Art holds myriad tx)ssibilities. The children can study a painting 
and write their reaction to it, or create a poem and a companion environ* 
ment box which reflects a particular mood, Writing poems to go with 
UNICEF cards and sending them will cultivate an awareness that goes 
beyond art and poetry. Composing and illustrating poems on colors and 
shapes, with color, shape, and poem complementing each other is 
another delightful way of melding these disciplines with excellent 
results which maximize creativity and freedom. 

Poetry is song, so the musical approach is practically self-evident. 
Writing poetry after listening to music is an approach that definitely 
should not be neglected. Few children will fail to respond and to write 
after hearing Richard Strauss' "Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel/* Ed* 
vard Grieg's ' Peer Gynt Suite/' or Felix Mendelsohn's "Overture to a 
Midsummer Night's Dream/' An anthology which deserves mention 
here is Untune the Sky a selection of thematically musical poems con* 
taihing delights such as Tennyson's "Blow. Bugle. Blow/' Campion's 
"Corlnna/' and Yeats' "The Fiddler of Dooney/' 
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An inteidistiplinaiy approach to teaching poetry encompasses: 



• ^ all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 



All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow, sweet, sour, adazzle, dim;^ 

Poetry leads to knowledge and follows from knowledge because it in* 
eludes the SELF, the creative and meaningful, without which 
knowledge becomes dry, impersonal, and separated from life. The most 
intense and disciplined of the written arts, poetry is a perfect vehicle for 
the developing mind. Let us give it supportive architecture within the 
disciplines, and achieve the optimum creativity in the expanding SELF 
of the growing child. 
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Social Factors and Speech 
Variation: Some 
Observations in 
Albany, New York^ 

Richard L. Light 

Educators and linguists alike have shown a growing interest in the 
study of children's use ol language. Educators have been concerned since 
it has been suggested that the language children use in school is closely 
linked to teacher attitudes toward them, and ultimately to pupil perfor* 
mance (Williams. 1970; Rosetuhal and Jacobson, 1968). Linguists in 
turn have demonstrated that social factors such as sex» ethnicityt and 
socioeconomic group of speaker and listener may influence children's 
use of language (Fischer, 1958; Labov. 1966). The study described here is 
concernecl with some of these social factors as they influence the speech 
of a sample of lower socioeconomic group black and white children in 
Albany, New York. The results reported are taken from twenty^five in- 
terviews of five white and seven black children, aged ten to twelve. The 
children interviewed were all pupils in an elementary-school in Albany's 
South End, a neighborhood predominantly inhabited by black families. 
All of the children participating in the. project come from lower 
socioeconomic class families, as do nearly all of the children in atten** 
dance at the sch(X)l. School population is reported as roughly 85% black» 
and 15% ''other,** mosdy white.* 

The tapes of the interviews were analyzed todetermine the extent to 
which the non-standard forms of four grammatical features were used. 
The non-standard forms considered here were multiple negation and 
absence of suffixal *Z (i.e., absence of the suffix marking plural and 
possessive nouns and the third person singular form of the verb). This 
data was then analyzed to determine how the social factors of race of the 
interviewer and rare and sex of the child, may have affected the use of 
these forms. 

In standard English, suffixal is realized as s/, / z/. or /it/ on most 
plural nouns, possessives, and third person singular present tense verbs. 
It has been noted in studies of non-standard dialects, however, that mi- 
fixal may be absent in the above three grammatical categories* In ob** 
taining figures which represent how often the plural noun, possessive 
and third person singular verb were marked with the standard suffixal 
form, the number of potential occurrences, i.e.. the number of times 
marking or realization of the suffix was grammatically fxisMble, was 
first tabulated.^ Once the number of potential cKcurrences of a suffix was 
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deiertninnl. the pciteniaRes of actual occurrence or realization of the 
feature could be t oinpuied. A similar proc ess was used in computing the 
realization of the non-standard feature of multiple negation. (Absence of 
multiple negation is considered a standard feature in the discussion 
which follows, e.g.. / do7i*t have any is standard; / don't have none is 
non-standard.) 

This process of analyzing features in the speech of these twelve 
lower socioeconomic group b\mk and white children yielded the data 
noted in Figure 1. That figure bummarizes data on four groups for the 
four features analyzed. The four groups are classed according to race of 
interviewer and race of child. Sex of interviewer is a constant (female). 
Sex of child is an uncontrolled aud, as we shall see, non*crucial, variable 
in this analysis. For the conversations as a whole, race of the interviewers 
had no sizeable^effect on frequency of any of the four features for either 
black or white children. For frequencies of absence of two features, (i.e., 
the hon-standard forms of the two features) plural and possessive, there 
are no sizeable differences which correlate with race of the children. For 
the other two socially significant features of multiple negation and third 
person singular, however, this difference correlating with race is con* 
siderable. A further analysis of the data displayed in Figure 1 reveals 
several facts about the language of the children studied. 




black interviewer 
white children 
white interviewer 



black interviewer 
black children 
white interviewer 



Features 



Figure 1. Realization of the standard form for four grammatical 
features by black and white children in twenty^five inter* 
views. 
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Noun f)luial suliix absfiui' (xcuned infrequently in the taped 
speech of the Albany diildien. I heie was only isolated octunente of 
plural suffix absence in the recorded speech of both black and white 
children; all children used it where appropriate in over 90% of its poten- 
tial occurrences. I he potentials for using the plural suffix were 1,037 
and 725 occurrences for the black and white children resfx'ctivcly. There 
are a few nouns which in black English do not regularly take the suffixal 
plural marker.' I hey are nouns such as movie, cent and year, which like 
the nf>uns sheep and deer in standard English, are subject to different 
rules of plural formation. It was noted however, that few of the un- 
marked nouns used by the children were words belonging to that special 
sub-class for which the plural is often absent in black English. These 
nouns, which occurred several times in the speech of the Albany 
children, were consistently marked with the plural suffix when the 
marking was grammatically appropriate. 

Previous research has indicated that among speakers of black 
English, absence of the plural suffix occurs less often than does absence 
of the possessive suffix, and far less freciuently than does absence of the 
third person singular present tense suffix (Fasold and Wolfram, 
1970:78). After analyzing plural absence among adolescent peer groups 
in New York City, Labov (1968:163) noted that: 

ihf in»n-siiiiul.irtl Nt'sio KiiKlisli plural is quiie iniai i. and ilu-siiiall ainounl of 
ilisiurbiintf in ilit- pluial is ihe ri-siili of (a) plionoloKicul piiKesscs of rotisonani 
clusicr siniplifiiiiiion. (h) smral imlividual items iliai liave-WTo plurals in non- 
,sianilard Niuio tnglisli. and (t) a fi-w individual speakers who show niurli less 
reRulariiy in plural inflenicjns than ihe norm for non-siandard Negro English." 

While Shuy'i (1967) study of Detroit black English revealed that 
plural absence occurred more frequently among lower class children 
than among middle class children, the incidence of plural suffix absence 
was very low. even for the former group. An analysis of conversations of 
10-11 year old black children in Washington, D.C. also revealed a low 
frequency of plural suffix absence, (7%), although it was noted that in 
those conversations where a relaxed, spontaneous atmosphere prevailed, 
the incidence of plural suffix absence was as high as 45% (Light, 
197 1 : 1 58). A comparison of the figures reflecting plural suffix absence in 
the speech of the Albany black children with 10- 12 year old Detroit black 
children, and 10-1 1 year old Washington black children in the studies 
noted above, reveals that the Albany thildreii tended to use the standard 
variant more often (96%) than either the Detroit or Washington children 
(93% for both areas.) 

Previous studies have indicated that the possessive suffix is absent 
from the speech of those who use black English more often than is the 
plural suffix, but considerably less often than is the third person 
singular suffixal marker (Fasold and Wolfram, 1970:78). In studying 
possessive suffix absence, one must distinguish between the attributive 
and absolute possessive, for the suffix seems to be absent with much 
greater frequency from the attributive form. In his study of adolescent 
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spfukors in llaihin. L.ibov ioundattribuiive possessive suffixal absence 
over 50% of ihe linu'. while the absoUiie possessive was reguhuiy marked 
(l.abov.'et. al.. IU68:lt)U).( Examples: This is my mother coat. Thecoatis 
my mother's.) 

In Denoit. Wollram ( I9J)9:1 11 ) noted a sharp siralification between 
middle and lower ( lass adult blac k speakers in use ol the possessive suf- 
fix, with a 27% mean peiceiitaMe of absence in the lowest woi king class 
group and no abseiue among the hight-si middle class sample. An ex- 
amination of possessive suffix absence in the speech of the sample of 
Washington ( hildren revealed the tendency of older children to use the 
possessive suffix more frecjuently lhan younger children (Light. 
1971:162). Figure I indicates a low incidence of attributive possessive 
suffix absence among the Albany subjects sampled. For the black 
children, this absence averaged between 15 and 20 per cent, A com- 
parison of the Albany. Detroit, and Washington figures reflecting 
|x)ssessive suffix absence shows that the black childreti in Albatiy 
demonstrated much greater use of the possessive marker (83%) than did 
comparable children in either Detroit (71%) or Washington (55%). 

In studies t)f black dialect in other locations, the absence of the suf- 
fix marker oti the third person singular present tense verb is found to oc- 
cur with greater frequenc y than absence of either the possessiveor plural 
suffix (Kasold and Wolfram. 1970:78). Since possessive, plural and third 
singular market s are all formed by the same phonological rules, quan- 
titative differences in their realization must be accounted for by 
something other than phonology. The regularity with which third per- 
son singular suffix absence occurs has led observers to state that this suf- 
fixal marker is not a part of the underlying grammar of black English 
(Labov. et. al. 1968:168). This conclusion is supported by analyses of the 
irregular, hypercorrection patterns for this feature, indicating the black 
dialect speaker's basic unfamiliarity with the standard rules governing 
use of the suffixal marker on third person singular forms. 

Some interesting patterns of variation in themarkingof this feature 
were observed within the speech of individual children in Albany. For 
exatnplc, the following pattern of alternation between the marked and 
untnarked third person singular present form of the verb to go was noted 
in a black child's explanation to the white interviewer of the cards used 
in a Bingo game: 

•• . . . . you have BiiiRo on ihe cards, it says B. B go all the way up lo fifteen, aii' G golo 
29 ut 30. yea. 30, 29. and I go. I go to 39. N goes to 30. 40. and G goes lo 60 and after 60. 
llie G goes lo. yea, the S goes lo 60 and the G go to 61 lo 75." 

Similar variations between absence and presence of the third peison 
singular marker within the same sentence were observed in thespeechof 
other black childreti in the study. 

Wolfram (1969:168) found a sharp stratification among various 
adult black socioeconomic class groups in use of the third person 
singular marker, with absence of the suffix occurring rarely in the mid- 
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(IK* tiass groups ami tiituli inoii- Imiiu'iuly among tin- lown rlass 
spfakt'is. 

riif thiiil (oluinn in Mguri- I suniinai i/es liiinl fu-ison suffixal 
al)sfn( V tor ilu- Albans i hililicn. h iudii ales ihai iliis non-standard form 
was reali/t'd lo sonu- exii-ni in ilu- spm h ol all thildrni. bin iliat it was 
prt'Sfuc a Rooil deal mori' Iraiut-niK in iho spt-a h of ilit- l)lai k thildrt-n. 
(iivon \22 poiniiials for usi- of ihf ihird singular suffix, ilic rt•ali^ation 
for du- whiU' ( hildren was 9 l"o. whilt- du- pou-ruial of for dit- black 
children was rcali/cd .50% of ihc limc. 

A comparison of ibt- Albany. Washington and Di'iroii siudics 
dt-nionsiraU's ihai. as was ilu' i ast- for the plural and possessive suffixes, 
the iM'iceniage of abseme for ttie third person singular marker was con- 
siderably lower for tlie Albany blai k children than for the subjects of the 
other two studies. A ')0% ab,sen( e for the Albany i hildren compares with 
HO"/) and Hl^ lor Washington and Detroit "children respectively. 

Multiple negation, the realizaticm of an underlying negative ele- 
ment in more than one place in a sentence containing an indefinite pro- 
noun, determiner, or adverb,^ is a feature of non-standard white dialed 
as well as ol blaik dialec t. but there seem to Ix- quantitive differences 
between white and blai k speakers' usage of this (onstruciion (Wolfram. 
1909: 1.W). 

Ihe stuily by .Shuy. et. al. (I9H7:U) of black dialect in Detroit 
revealed a dear-cut stratification of multiple negation across black 
so. i(K*( <)nomii c lass grouf)s. with a 77.8% mean percentage of realizecl 
multiple nt'giiiioti in the speec hof the lowest working c lass adult blac ks, 
and an 8.2% mean percentage of oc c urrenc e for the same feature among 
upper middle c lass adult black speakers. 

Ihe figures representing frecjuency of multiple negation in the 
speech of the Albany children are given in the last column in l-igure I. 
1 his indicates that multiple negation was present in the speec li of all the 
subjcc ts. but that it was realized with considerably higher frequency 
among the black c hildren. Tse of multiple negaticm averaged 50% for the 
white c hildren and 80% for the blac k c hildren. Put another way. the stan- 
dard form was used 50% of the time by the white c hildren and 20% by the 
black children. 

As for the other three non-standard forms, the use of multiple tiega- 
tion by the Albany blac k children was somewhat less frequent than for 
comparable c hildren in Detroit and Washington. Realization of multi* 
pie negation for the Albany children was 80%. while for Detroit and 
Washington, it was 90% and 81% respec tively. For all four features con- 
sidered in this study, then, the black children in Albany consistently 
showed a higher perc entage of the standard form of those features than 
did comparable children in Washingtcm and Detroit. We might 
speculate that the social dynamics in a relatively small "upstate" city, as 
opposed to those in large urban c enters such as Washington and Detroit, 
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might contribute tt) an explanation of this fact. Thf fact that children 
participating in the study were selected by members of the school ad- 
ministration, and thus might, in many cases, be considered "lames" 
{Labov, 1972). muy also suggest a partial explanation. Variables in the 
interview settings in the three c ities might also have contributed, but it 
will take work beyond the scope of this study to explain with some con- 
fidence these tonsisteju differences lietween cities. 

Perhaps it is also well at this point to recall that the basic processes 
for formation of all four features examined are the same for all children 
in the sample. The process of realizing a negative on more than one item 
in a sentence, for example, is the same for all children. It is only in the 
frequency of use of this process that quantitative (not qualitative) 
differences appear across races in the Albany study. Further, as Burling 
(1973:49) has noted for the third person singular marker: 

• ". . . . by clin.iting lo ihi- third pt-rsori singular -s, standard English still slops short of 
lonir'li'it' ugnlariiy [in verb forms], but this is only the final relic of a far more 
dalwraie I'.irliiT -ivsiim. When black s|)eakers drop the -s. they simply take thf ul- 
timaii- sifp in legulari^itig ihi- English verb. They lose nothing in meaning." 

We might speculate then, that the higher percentage of third person 
singular marker deletion displayed by black children in this study and 
others, may in fact bean advantage in tetmsof efficiency of communica- 
tion. This mav be so since the third singular marker dropped (e.g., the -s 
of comes as in He come here everyday) is in fact redundant.* 

In the discussion above we noted that for the conversations as a 
whole, race of interviewer had no sizeable correspondence with frequen- 
cy of any of the four features in the speech of the twelve children. We also 
noted that race of child did not correlate to a sizeable extent with two of 
the features examined (plural and possessive markers). We did note a 
correspondence between frequency of use of two socially significant 
features (absence of third singular marker and multiple negation), and 
race of child. To check these observations, we made three additional 
analyses, with two variables matched and one tested. Results of these 
analyses are noted in Figures 2-4 below. 

The first analysis matched race of interviewers (white) and sex of the 
children (female) and tested for 9 relationship between race of the 
children (three black and three white) and use of the four features. 
Results of this analysis, outlined on Figure 2, offer tentative support for 
the initial observation that there are sizeable differences between the 
black and white children in realization of the two socially significant 
features of multiple negation and absence of the third singular markers. 
This analysis also supports previous observations that the possessive 
and plural markers are not often absent in the speech of either black or 
white children. One might, in view of the previous discussion, have ex- 
pected a spread of more than 14 percentage points between groups for 
multiple negation. A low number of potentials for this feature may in 
pan account for this spread. 
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Features 

Figure 2. Realization of ihe siandard form for four grammatical 
features by three black and three white girls with a white 
female interviewer. (Figures in parentheses indicate poten- 
tials, i.e., grammatically appropriate contexts, for realization 
of each feature.) 



The second analysis, in which sex and race of children are matched, 
supports the suggestion that in the formal interview setting, race of in- 
terviewer has no consistent effect upon realization of the standard form 
for the four features (Figure 3). In conversations with the black inter- 
viewers there were more standard realizations of the plural marker, but 
fewer standard realizations of the other three features among the black 
male children tested in the sample. Howeve; . for these other three 
features (possessive, third singular, and multiple negation) there are 
differences of 22%, 25%, and 22% respectively in standard realization 
which correlate positively with a white interviewer, Thus the initial 
observation that race of interviewer had little efftct upon the speech of 
the twelve children as a whole, must be tempered by this finding. A par- 
tial explanation of the apparently inconsistent influenceof race of inter- 
viewer upon the four features in this analysis may again be due to the 
small potential for their realization. 
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Figuic '^. Reali^ali()ll of ihe standard form for four grammaiical 
ft'alurt's l)V [our blat k male children wilh black and while in- 
terviewers (female). Numbers in parenilieses are potentials 
lor realization of each feature. 



I he third analysis (Figure 1) indicates that sex of the child had no 
(cmsistent effec t and little influence in general upon realization of any of 
the four features. .Some previous reports (Fischer, 1958; Fasold and 
VVolfiam. 1971) have noted sex-correlated differences in use of standard 
and non-standard forms with temales more often using the standard 
forms than males of comparable age and background. On the other 
hand. Polit/eret. al. ( 1974:31 ) has noted a lack of sex -correlated ability by 
black children on a standard nonstandard English repetition lest. 
Brown (1973) has sfx-culated that increasing lack of sex-correlated 
differences in the use of certain sfK'ech features can be traced at least in 
part to the c urrent emphasis upon ecjual rights for women. This study 
can contribute little to that argument. Further studies may explain the 
apparent lac k of sex-correlated differences in recent studies of childrens' 
speech, inc hiding this one. 
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Figure 4. Realization of ihe standard form for four grammatical 
features by four male and three female children. Race of inter- 
viewer (white) and of children (black) are matched. 



In sum. for the twelve black and white children interviewed, race of 
interviewer and sex of child had little influence, as compared with race 
of child, upon use of non-standard forms of those features examined. We 
noted also that all white children in the study used the non-standard 
form of these features to some degree in their sfieech. This finding 
sugge.sts two possibilities: 

1) if (lifsf white cliiklu-n spt-uk siaiidurtl EmkUsIi. liieii stxuikcrsof sinndard English 
dt) iioi ri-.ili«- ihf siiindanl (oim of ificse frmutcsom- hundred |x-rceni of the lime. 
1 liis would su|)|K)H Shuy s (11)70) view of a '■hiiRuisiic rominum" rehiiionshlt) 
Innweeii siaiidurd and non-siaiuJard dialens. 

2) ihe while children may be ina)r|X)raiinK non-siandard bhuk English variable 
rules in ibeii sraninuir. 

Partial suppon for one of these suggestions may be forthcoming from a 
current study to determine occurrence of these features in the speech of 
middle class black and white children in a suburb of Albany. 
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Race of child was a Imlnt influencinR frequency of useot iwoof ilie 
four non-siandard forim examined. As migfu be expected, ihose iwo 
forms corresponding mosi highly with race of child are those socially 
signiticani forms highly siigm^iiized by ihe majority cuhure. Any ex- 
pianaiion for ihe large quaniiialive difference between the black and 
white children's realization of these two non-standard forms must take 
into account differences in social interaction patterns and the f '^pecian- 
cies of the tv > groups. We know that these two forms (absence of third 
singular marker and use of multiple negation) are disparaged by 
representatives of the majority culture (Burling. 1973). It may be that the 
white children who are more often in intimate contact with represen. 
taiives of that culture, feel the pressure to "conform" (i.e.. use standard 
forms) to a greater extent than black children. These white children may 
also perceive for themselves, to a greater extent than is possible for the 
black children, a role in that majority culture whose social values, in- 
eluding linguistic values, they will be called upon to endorse. These 
differing social perceptions on the part of children are likely to be 
significant considerations in any attempt to account for differing verbal 
behaviors, including those which have been noted here. Further research 
is called for to determine relationships between language variations, 
tt»ese perceptions, and other social factors Mote we can with some cer- 
tainty account for the linguistic variations noted in this study. 
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The Elementary Pupil 

as Textbook Consumer 

\Vr all have linlcKaiiics we play lo ( oiu iiK c kids that si hool is im- 
portant. One of the tavoiitc tric ks is to sav that sc hool is real, like life 
ilsflt. I'his Hainc isoltcn played iti tcxtliooks.espct iaily in lanKuagcaris 
ifXllKioks. We people who vvoik in lansua^e arts lalnir under other 
people's inisioiiception thai oin ( liosen jield is a hod^epodse of un- 
related muealiiies. I his makes us defensive at times, hut we should, in- 
stead, leap to theotlense. LaiiKuage is not removed from life: laiiKUase is 
life. And like life, it is full of duty, full of sound and fi ry. It is always 
(haiiKinH and vet ever the same. LanKuaKe is our dream and our in- 
( urahle diseas(\ 

l eaehiuH laiiKuaHe is hard and demanding. To twist a speech from 
Die kens. !' I eat hin^ lauHuaHt' < ^in he one demd liorrid grind/' Converse* 
ly. it ean he rewardiuH and uplifting. Kanguagearis is toornueh— andat 
the same timi — too little. It is all of (ommunuation. nonverl)al as well 
as verf)al. It begins with l)asi( skills like handwriting and spelling and 
capitalization, and expands to encompass the whole of linguistics-^ 
phonology, morphology, dialec tology. all that mysterious hand of 
ologies. It encompasses words and seiuence. rhymes and sonnets, Ixjoks 
anci newspapers, radio and TV. and all that pervasive band of media. It 
runs the gamiu from the meaningful meaninglessness of ''(iood tnorn^ 
ing. how iire your" to the mc»aningless doublespeak of every 
government's gohhiedygook. It's that internal machine that we can't 
turn off. even when we*re asleep. 

No net seems wide enough to pin language arts down for an answer 
to the ciuestion "What do I do on Monday morning?" The study of 
language looks like too hig a bite to l)eswallow^*cl along with newtiiath, 
new si ience. and new so(ial studies, and then to be regurgitated by a 
leachei uho also tnust perform as evaluator. umpire, bookkeeper, 
nioney-changei. watchdog, zipper-upper, and all-around good guy or 
good gal. 

What (ouius? Mv heresy, as a textbook editor, holds that language 
arts is indeed loo huge and amorphous a study for the elementary teacher 
and tbeelc^Mient.iry pupil. But language skills is ttot. Language skillsare 
usually divided into foui areas: reading, writing, speaking, listening. 
Since language glows and changes and winds back m itself, any 
breakdown of the skills < an be dec captive. No language skill c an be truly 
isolated. We read writing and we write reading; we listen to speakers and 
we spcNik to listeners. Our (»ailiest experience's with reading come from 
listening to somc'otie spc^ak words written f)y yet another stmieone. 
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I siv iwo iiKiin liuullts (() U'luhins language skills sum'ssfully. 
Firsl. ihv scpaiaiioii ol iradinK as a loiu- subja i. Kmphasis on reading 
skills is noi wions by any siaiulaid: literal y is ihe sole foundation of ihe 
.striu lured knowledge recjuired lo li ve in the world tmlay. Bui removal of 
leading from the language artseurridihun kicks one leg out from under 
the ( hair, leaving the three remaining legs tottering. 

Kven worse, in many ( urri( ulums the skills of .speaking and 
listening— espec ially listenings-are ignored or paid only lip service, In 
part, this treatment results from misinierpieting the linguistiediscovery 
that children come to sdiool capable of using and understanding com* 
plic ated sentence stru( tines. As Paul Robi^rts wrote, somewhat defen- 
sively perhaps, '*\Vhen we present the grammar of a language to people 
who already s|H'ak the language, we r ni into a very serious initial 
problem." 

Because results have fallen below th*' expectations aroused by 
Roberts and other linguists, many educators proclaim that teaching syn- 
tactic structure not only wastes school lime but even warps young 
minds. 

I he anti-s( ientific attitude has led. in some schools, loan abandon* 
meni of organized efforts to teach theskillsof speakingand listening. In- 
stead, many tea( h language as a series of what they call learning ex* 
periences. Ibis e\[)eriential philosophy compares to a football 
philosophy that if you carry the ball often enough you will run up a 
sea.son'i* total of 2.000 yards, or to a baseball [)hilo5ophy that if you swing 
the bat enough times you will hit 715 home runs. 

I he fat t that all children speak and listen does not mean they are 
automatically O.J. Simpsons of speech or Henry Aarons of lisienuig. 
Listening appears more difficult to teach than speaking does. Teachers 
sometimes (omplain that children just won*t listen. And children 
sometimes complain that teachers just don't listen. Listening takes more 
than an ear and a brain. Listening is a skill demanding the desire to 
know, patience, submergence of ego. uncritical acceptance of the 
strengtlis and shortt omings of others, and the ability to synthesize new 
bits of intelligente sometimes in conflict with long-held and deep-fell 
beliefs. 

Listening tannot be taught incidentally: it must be taught inten- 
tionally. We might take our byword here from Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow who began his most famous poem with the words ''Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear. ..." 

Speaking is the flipside of listening. Despite the truism that God 
gave us two ears and but f)ne mouth, a lot more talking goes on than 
listening. Much of the fault lies with us talkers, who. all too often, are 
talking to ourselves, for ourselves, and of ourselves. We should teach 
young sf)eakers audience awareness. To be heard— really heard— you 
must involve your listener. The succe.ssful conversationalist, the per* 
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suasivc speaker, consuuuly asks himself not "What's in it for me?'* but 
"What's in it for him?" **What\s initforher?*"*Whafsinitforthem?" 

Ahhough children come to school with some ability to speak and 
listen, they come unable to read and write. From the beginning, the 
school must develop these skills. Teaching reading has generated much 
concern, but teaching writing is not only more difficult; it may be more 
important. 

Writing, a skill built of many skills, demands coordination and 
concentration of mental faculties. This skill cuts across all the learning 
domains— cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. From the prosaic es^ 
sentials of handwriting, spelling, capitalisation, and punctuation* 
writing moves to the high cerebration that results in Joyce Carol Oates* 
fiction. Robert Frost's poetry, and Shakespeare's drama. 

Obviously, there is not a Frost or an Oates in every first grade class 
nor a Shakespeare in every school. No one claims that the right teaching 
of the right materials will generate* genius. Still, we need not resign 
ourselves to generating only mediocrity. 

Our first task begins in the primary grades: early and careful atten* 
tion to the basic skills of manuscript and cursory handwriting* 
sound/letter regularities, recognition and replication of "sight words/* 
all the mechanical skills without which the higher skills arenU worth 
peanuts. 

At the same time children should be learning the rudiments of logic, 
or thinking skills: categorizing, sequencing, analyzing, synthesizing, 
conceptualizing, and developing analogies from sensory experiences. 
Setting five-year-olds to work fitting blocks of different shapes into 
matching holes doesn't seem like much, but it may<^it just may*»help 
to prevent them as adults from trying to fit square pegs into round holes. 

A recent journal article discussed the prevalence of the so-called 
"fourth-grade slump." a phenomenon often noted and deplored. Why 
do so many kids at that level turn off their curiosity and their creativity? 
It may be that fourth grade is a watershed of learning, especially in the 
language arts. Children should by then have mastered the basic 
language skills. Fourth graders without these skills find themselves 
behind their classmates and behind their own felt expectations; and, 
worst of all. they don*t know why. Semi-literate and baffled, they slip 
further behind every day. "Social promotion" only increases their inep- 
titude and frustration. 

Assuming that children have mastered the mechanics of writing by 
the end of Grade three, what can we do to help them continue their ad* 
vat)ce toward linguistic maturity? We know the futility of simply dish* 
ing out more of the same. We can. if we carefully avoid the notion that 
doing is learning, provide for them occasions to write and to make their 
writing experiences valuable to themselves and to others. We can teach 
them to respect their own efforts and to want to produce writing of 
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greater maturiiy . Many (eachers have found that children, given the time 
and the reason, will improve their own writing and each other*s writing 
so that the teacher deals not with a pile of first drafts, but with a selection 
of final drafts. 

We can sequence our language programs so that children will be 
continually exposed to better and more demanding reading experiences, 
wider and more though t^provoking language study. Kids, on their own, 
play with words and work with words. Whether we incorporate their 
language interest into our textbooks and into their class work, theyare-r 
if only in hii*or*miss fashion—aware of the power of semantics, thering 
of the right word, the pleasure of rhyme and alliteration, the per- 
vasiveness of metaphor. A pupil will know that "Hammering Henry** 
signifies Henry Aaron. The pupil may, without analyzing the figure be- 
ing used, apply the same epithet to Henry Kissinger— metaphor and 
alliteration on one tether and leading to new insight. 

We can improve pupils' ability to write more maturely by sequen- 
cing transformational grammar insights. We know that this has already 
been done~by Hunt, 0*Donnell, 0*Hare, Cooper, and others. The 
method, called sentence combining, employs almost none of the 
linguistic and mathematic apparatus used in those abortive efforts at 
creating a nation of little linguists. We know without scientific proof 
that sixth graders, on the average, write better sentences and tighter 
paragraphs than fourth graders, and the professionals write more 
maturely than high school studen ts. By analyzing examples of writing at 
various levels, linguists have discovered that in addition to the expected 
semantic, or content differences, there are syntactic differences that also 
typify the various levels of writing and, further, that these syntactic 
structures can be arranged in a hierarchy and taught in a sequence. The 
transformational gramriiar comes into sentence combining as the source 
of these sentence structures. In sentence combining, pupils work with 
only a model and sets of sentences that they combine following that 
model As they master increasingly complex models, they meld 
sentences into paragraphs and take apart other paragraphs to recover the 
base sentences. Pupils carry these new sentence structures over to their 
own writing so that*-for example— fourth graders use structures they 
would not normally use until sixth grade; and similar dramatic gains 
follow all up the line. These gains are not pious projections but results 
observed scientifically. 

Of the four skill areas, I have skirled reading. Earlier I mentioned 
one reason for this skirting: reading generally has its own spot in the 
curriculum. Nevertheless, reading is a language skill and cannot be 
avoided in language arts textbooks. Even the most traditional composi^ 
lion and grammar series contain bits of professional poetry and prose, 
both as models and as springboards for discussion. 

We must bow to reality and accept that reading is a separate subject, 
and will continue to be so for some time. Beyond the teaching of basic 
skills, however, reading melds into the general' area of language study. 
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Sonu'whcir alonK ihc liiu icadinK skills Inromc "thinking'* skills and 
reading ai is bcc onu' liuialui c, a wcll-at t opied leg of die NCI E u iix)d of 
comiK)siU()n. language smdy. and liteiaiuie. I he NCri E applied this 
ii ifKid more to sciondary than to elementary grades, but who can say 
where reading emls and literatiue begins? Sinc e most of us acknowledge 
literature as the highest expression of language, a language program 
without literary selections is like a man without a head— or, if that 
metaphor seems too hyperbolic, a piano without a keylxjurd. 

Before I conclude, Vd like to say a few words on performance objet* 
lives, v'valuation. and testing. Like you. I sometimes wish these concerns 
would lake wing and fly away. I'hey seem antithetical to the classic pic- 
ture of ediu aiion as Mark Hopkins on one end of the log and the student 
on the other. 

Of (ourse these concerns will not go away— and. in truth, they 
should not. The notions behind performance objectives and 
evaluation—that we should know where we want to go and if we have 
arrived— can't be denied. Half of the states already have legislation re^ 
quiring evaluation. So, even if we do try to deny it, we are whistling into 
the wind. This situation demands much from all of us in school work, 
from publishers as well as from teachers. We who prepare textbook 
programs must, in light of thisnew interest, provide valid objectives and 
evaluation. This (ont ern will be reflected in most future language arts 
series. 

There will still be open classrooms and teachers who do not want— 
and are not bound by— a rigid structure of objectives and evaluation. 
Naturally, publishers will continue to provide programs for these 
teachers. Some sc hools are also into non-grading and non-testing, but 
these trends run (ounter to the demands by lay people as well as 
educators for objectives and evaluation. These demands, arising both 
within and outside the profession, result from the twin phenomena of 
universities turning away our graduates as unable to handle college 
work and of employers turning them down as unqualified. We see 
national attention fo( used on the case of the City of San Francisco being 
sued by a high school graduate whose fifih-giade reading level has 
f)revenied hitn fn)m gelling a decent job. 

Students, their parents, and (onnnunities no longer accept the no- 
tion that schf)f >1 is a phu e in keep kids off the street rather than a place to 
edu( ate them. I doubt if they ever did accept the notion, any more than 
you as teac hers did; but now they have become vocal in their protests 
against non-ethuation. These protests may create short-term problems, 
but in the long run they can otily improve our schools, making them 
better plac es for learning and for teaching. 

Most series featming objectives will also incor|K)!ate a testing 
program meshing with performance objectives, wherever these objec- 
tives are testable. Language arts teachers— more, perhaps, than other 
teachers— deal with itiany objec tives that are not readily broken down 
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into Iratning bits loi UMdung atui K'siitig. It is difftculi^if not 
impossible— to observe and lesi affa live domain objec lives like develop* 
ing appreciaiions and aiiiiudes. I his docs noi mean ihai we should tioi 
siaie ihese as objec lives, bui only ihal we should disiinguish beiween ob- 
jeclives ihal aie iminediaiely leslable and ihosc ilun are luil. Whaiever 
texilx)ok publisheis do and siale officials say. ihe pioblems remain es- 
seniially local and will be solved on ihe local level. 

What can ihe elemeiuai y language aris leacher do. Iximbarded wiih 
new curriculums in ihis and oiher areas and wilh sh if ling and ever more 
demanding standards? 

We can siari by looking al whal leadiers are doing now. Most 
leachers are following a iexilK)ok program. Recent figures indicate that 
over 90% of classroom programs are taught fn)m a basic text, with or 
without supplementary materials of various kinds. I exibook publishers 
don't object to that, of course, reachers— especially in elementary 
s{ ho()ls~have not the time to do otherwise. The burden, therefore, is on 
publishers, editors, and authors of textlK)oks. Most textbook authors, in- 
cidentally, are school people like yourselves, generally the most 
thoughtful and hard-working school people, leaders in our profession. 

All teachers have the right to influence the choice of textbooks and 
they have the duty to examine all a\ ailable programs to find what is best 
for their own pupils. If you find your program inferior, complain. Gripe 
to every administrative persan who will lend an ear, Write to publishers 
and tell them what's wrong with their btK)ks. Publishers not only listen 
and react; they almost always answer letters from users. Meanwhile, even 
under your teriifying time pressures, supplement any program with 
materials from other programs, from periodicals and other media 
sourcesi from other teac hers, from your own head. I'he teacher is hei 
o^vn— or his own— best friend and chief resource. I he pupils as a text- 
book consumer relies on the most significant medium of all— the alert, 
restx)nsible. and resix)nsive tea( her. 

Houghton MiffHn Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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KMPHASIS: COMPOSITION 



VVallacf Sievens once observed: "Poeiry is a response lo ihe daily 
necessity of gelling ihc world righi."» Alihough ihe emphasis in ihis 
issue of The English Record is specifically composiiion and not poeiry, 
Stevens' sage aphorism nonetheless holds since both forms of discourse 
take root and grow within the human imagination. The language a man 
possesses and controls, be he poet or business executive, largely deter- 
mines his capacity to experience the many possibilities of human life. 
The major problem for the teacher of composition is to provide the best 
conditions and tools with v. hich students may pursue this noble enter* 
prise. The teacher must exhort students to enlist in their own self- 
development while at the same timedemonsu^ating to them that writing 
is one of many dimensions of what it means to be alive. Through 
language the student can then definehis continually changing truth and 
lay out that truth in such conventional categories as grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

Most of the articles in this section present composing as a process of 
creating, sustaining, and enlarging the student's verbal-imaginative 
realm and happily avoid treating composition as a dull topic that must 
be "covered" for a six week grading period. And, indeed, this is only 
right since the major poets of the Twentieth century, Pound, Eliot, 
Stevens, Williams, and Yeats all entered into the process of language 
itself to test the authenticity of their vision of reality against the facts. 
They found, as students find, that one's integrity is inescapably bound to 
the daily necessity of finding the words which get the world right. While 
the task is at times very trying, the reward of accurately defining one's 
self in an era which regularly rewards lying and hypocrisy can ^corne 
for both student and teacher a work of joy and fulfillment. 

Patrick Meanor SUNY, Oneonta 

'\V.iIl.i(f Nti-u-in. Opus PiMlhumuus, «l. Sdiiiupl Krftirh Mur«. (Ni-w York: Alfred A. Knopi). p 176. 
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Writing in the 
Reading Class 

Marion Bossaii 

As a secondary remedial reading teacher one of ihe biggest problems 
I encoiuuer is the low self-esieem of my students. Students who have 
repeatedly failed in the area of language arts have little or no motivation 
to try again. Progress, they know, is slow and, many feel, not worth the 
effort. These students deserve a taste of success. They need to play a more 
active role in class and not just become receptacles into which lines of 
print are poured and responses exuacted. On the supposition that my 
students would become more interested in reading if they could 
successfully write, I decided to give them a series of short, well-structured 
creative writing assignments. While I was considering ways to introduce 
these assignments, another reading teacher suggested that my class put 
togedier a set of writings for the remedial readingclass at the elementary 
level. The idea was an excellent one. iMy class was not adverse to the 
plan, but they seemed skeptical that such a project would come to com- 
pletion. However, as they saw their writing after I had edited and dittoed 
it, they became increasingly enthusiastic and willing to write. As we read 
in a certain mode of literature, they completed a number of writing 
assignments in the same mode. James Moffett's A Student-Centered 
Language Arts Curriculum (Houghton-Mifflin, 1973) provided a 
general structure for assignments in dramatic dialogue and 
autobiography. Ideas for writing poetry were culled from Kenneth 
Koch's Wishes, Lies, and Dreams (Random House, 1971). 

In constructing minimal situations for dramatic dialogue, I found 
that current events offered a variety of interesting topics. For example, 
after the Bobby Riggs vs. Billie Jean King exu^avagan/a, I asked the 
students to write a conversation between the two players when they 
happen to meet in the locker room after the game. Most of the resulting 
pieces were anmsing and imaginative. Part of one runs as follows: 



Hohby (Runs up lo Billii-): VVdl Billii-. you won untl I lost. 

Uillif. It's noi .1 mallei of winning and losing. 

Bobby: VVtII. wlial is il? 

Bilik': It's how you play ilu-.i?anie. 

Bobby: You think ycju'ri' so smart, you wi-ie out thi-re prat tic iiik ... 

Billir Vi-ah. whih- you wi-ii-oui thm-biaKKiiiB to thi- world iilM)Ut how you wi-irfjo- 
iiig lo iM-at mi-. I was praitiiiiiK. 

Bobby: Yf)U think you'n- t(H)l. but I not lu-ws for you. 
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Billic: UVll. 1 in mitimI kI.kI 1 won Ihc.uisc it pn)vrsih,innrn iiicn'l always wlianhey 
say ilii'V aic. 

Biil)l)V: l)n sou ilunk xui (ould pl.iy anodui man who wWi i\\\\{r as uUI uh t? 
Billu*: NcN. 1 would pl.!\ Hui 1 pl.rx loi plt asnic not iosn wli()isjn()in>;iolK'al w lioni. 
(Hol>l>y looks np ai ilic (cilniu . . . ) 

Al ihv lime Viiv Piesiclnii Akiu'w was ihv subja i of hoi conirovi isy. I 
asked ihv c lass lo wYnv a dialogue between Nixon and Agnew as ihey mel 
in ihe piivac y of Nixon's Oval Office. One boy composed the following 
prophetic piece: 

Nixon: Wliai ihv lu ll wcir von ii vniK lo puivc. and now {\\v\ liavi- laughi yon. How 
do son (Innk uiu u' Koni.t; lo on( of [his, yon nicadu'ad? 

Agnew: I don'i know. 

Nixon: Let nic U'll >on dns: If du'v (onvii ( v^^n. ain't nolK)dy gotuia watu (u know 
you. iioi I'ven \\\v. Von hear nn*? 

Agtu'W: \vs .... Bn( 1 didn't do idl diosc diings (liey said I did. 

Nixon: riu' lu'll von didn't. 

Agnew: So wlial. we all goi U) go sonieiiine. 

While I eadfng biographies and auiobiographies, the siudems wrote 
short pieces about events in their own lives. In a piece entitled "A 
Memorable Experience" one student wrote about a near encounter with 
death: 

One day lasi sninnier a bum h of kids were riding ilieir bikes over a ramp. I was just 
riding around on niy bike, so I dionghi I'd (ry ii. lliere were some kids who were 
afraid logo over^if. I said. 'Watch me and I'll slmw you how lodoii." Well,Ishc)wed 
diem all right. My ( hain got raugln on a brii k and I was dirown off. Tlic next tiling I 
knew. I was in ihv liospiiaL bui I didn'i know wliere I was. I was in another world. I 
ended uf) widi a liead l om ussion. Tlie doc lor came in and cliecked on me once in 
awliile. I he nurses ujok my pulse and blcxKl pressure al)oul every liour. Well, 1 was in 
die liospiial (or over a week and almosi died, bui I knew everyone warned me lo live, so 
I didn'i die. h was a very unliappy exfx^rienee fot me. 

Another boy wrote of his difficulties in making friends at a new schools 

Wlien I was in fifdi grade. I heal up dudes lause diey called me names, and 1 didn'i like 
thai. So ihis kid named Frank, jnsi because I was new in school, called meaname. sol 
puni lied him in ihe mouih. He swung and I ducked and came up hilling him in ihe 
chin, l lien afier ihe figlii. we iK'canie friends. In a couple of days we became good 
fi lends. He was sui li «i good friend dun he ireaied me lo a soda, and I ireau»d him lo a 
punch in ihe uiouili. <ause he ilioughi he lould beai me in dial earlier fight, Then he 
goi up. "VVhai you do ihal for?" He said. I said. "Cause you iliink you can heal me." 
I hen he said. "Oh man. I was only kidding." I hen we became friends again. 

The poetry assignments brought perhaps the most imaginative 
results. The assignments from Wishes, Lies, and Dreams, which were in- 
itially used with grade school pupils, worked very well with my high 
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school sliulnus. I hcv much rujoyal writing and ihcn reading aloud 
what ihi) had wriiuu. I followed ihv Kciural scciufiue ouilioed in 
Kot h's book and found ihai ihv students heeanie int leasinKlv fluent in 
this mode. I started with ' I wish" poems, involving the entire c lass by 
having t*ac h student orally supply one line. One c lass of all boys c rea ted 
the following poem. Eac h line was to contain a itlerenc e to a phu e and 
an animal: 

I wish I wvw in BiMiiin;i>lKiin lidiiijt; (in a ^iKidc. 

I wish I wnc iii New \ tnk uhu h irmiiuls inr ul iioiii. 

I whIi I WTiv in CiililiMiiiti huntniK dni. 

I wish I wvtv ni Mohd.i (hiving a dolphin. 

I wish I w(i(' in Aii/uim luhii^ a hcu (onsiiit nu. 

I wish 1 h\('d in Ahua and I was lishin^ Un Imss. 

I wish I wcic a Ix ai. sci I (indd sleep all wintci in a (a\c in Alaska. 

I wish 1 W('(c in Missoun ndiiu', on a mouse. 

I he assignment to vvrite ' lies." one of the last given in the poetry 
mode. c»voked particularly gciod results. For vnne students it seetned to 
provide a vehic le fcjr emotional c atharsis. A boy who had been arrested 
and given three months' probation for aiding and abeuing a sueakei 
wrote: 

Siiraknm IS kockL bin n is not Inn. It is kin when voii kci c auuhi In a sheriff, and h s 
tea! ex( ititiK when \oti ha\e to spend ten davs in jail. 

An espec iaily Ixjy-eonsc ious girl wrote: 

I'm just like Kacjuel Well h. M\ ineasmemenis aie M)'2 \''M'i. \'\r j^ot Idond hair and 
hi)- Idue e\es. I wei^h lt)7 and ni\ height is r»7". I'm Hoin« out wtth |oe .\aniath. 
We'ie alwa\s Ihuini; hiu toHrthri. \\v just hou^ht me a lew minks last week, llus 
week I will ^el a new l*)7l (;he\\ (;or\eue. 

Animal. IckjcI. and colcji imagery used iti earlier piec es were effec tively 
used by some students to embellish their lies, as in this fantastic fib: 

1 ha\e a pmpletat that maiiied a^reen dog. I have hhuk Uks that talk to my gieen 
dog. !luM»lasses that m\ (at wcaisaie verv higand heianl see out n\ them. ! live in a 
castle with lots oi luxuiies. \\\ la\oiite thiiiK is a hliie'gieen. upside down, yelhiw 
watei loiimain. 1 aiii .i dot tot u ho Hies ihioiiKh the ait iiiakiim leleplmtie c alls. I am a 
putple people-eatei who e.iist talis lot hiiu li and lohstet lot dessei t and hates people. 1 
(.in't wait to lind a Idue diess to weal on my eiglii lei^s. 

A Puerto Rican girl, iti one of her first sustained attempts to write in 
English, incorporated the elements of fire and water to tell the following 
dramatic lie: 

I lia\ea do^ that is an apple, and a tat that is a c hei iv. and a luik( \ that is eight lifi 
t.ill. I he tufkcv was Itotn in a liic- with water in his eves and nose. I hemothei ol my 
f at is.i snake I lieelepli.nit goes tosdiool iti a carnage. I he iieeieadies the students 
and the m e knows nianv dillereiit languages. He talks to ni\ hook. .My priu il walks to 
s( liool e\ei\ da\ I he ( hail is an astioiiaui and the tahh* is the sk\. I he people are 
llanies. Mie houses aie p.i|H is. I lie hutterIK swims in the sea evrry day» 

Writing to music was one of the most popular assignments. 



Students were given a ( haru e to assoc iate freely to various instrumental 
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selections. Elum JolmS iMmr Moods" from ihe soundiiack of ihe 
movie Friends proved to be a pood stimulus for this kind of writing. 
Most of the students responded to the changing tone of the music 
although they were unaware tluu the composer intended to express dis* 
tinct moods. Again some of die students reacted in a highly personal, 
emotional way. One girl wrote: 

Sacliu'ss. Makes me Icrl siiil, aloHc in llu* world, iiuonecarvsaboui me. Peoplepassing 
by n()i pa) ini; any aiu-mioii to nu*. Roini; alxjui tluMr business. rhiiiRs art'happeninK 
cverv (lav. Pi'oplc ?»h<M)iing vm li oihrr. .Mysicrirs. Sonu'one coining upstairs trying to 
staif nil— Irighuii inc. I hrl likr I wani lo hide from ihv rest of llie world. . .Hap- 
piness. Ai a ilaiu r wiih some ni( v boy fiaving a gcxxl lime. Makes rne feel real happy. 
I'm going lo some lai off plac e wlieieall isgcKul. nothing really happens. Birds always 
singing, nees hlownig softly in the background. 

Another girl who had experienced a violent tight with her fiance' in 
front of the school two days prior to the assignment wrote: 

Wau hing an oidiestra. 

.Sounds like uni'iv waidiing I'.V. and something scary is going to happen. 

Ihe girl is running and the gu\ is running after her. 

She's crying In-cause he taiighl her. btu she kills him. 

lie's dying slow . 

She's screaming 

Her loved one saves liei. 

.Something just happened. 

Happy s(mg. 

He's telling Ins girl to go with him. 

A third girl related a personal experience which had been frightening for 
her. She, too, reacted to the mood change of the music: 

It reminds ine of the time \ got lost at a beach atid couldn't find iny way back to the 
trailer park. My Dad had to go looking f'»r me. It was getting dark and gloomy. It 
scared me. bee ause 1 didn't know what was going to happeti next or anything, li was 
getting late and 1 was sc .ired. I didn't know which way lo go. I couldn't find my way 
back to the ( amp. I heani a noise and it scared me more. I remember going one way and 
another. Finally. I found my way ba( k and everything was all right. I was glad to be 
f)a( k there again. Be back. 

For another student the music brought to mind a bad dream with a hap- 
py ending: 

It reminds me ()f a dieam I had of a Ixjy who everyone hated and who was ugly. Then 
he made scmie medicine th.it made hitn into a haiidsome boy. But then it wore off; then 
he took a big jug and drank the whole thing. He became handsome for the rest of his 
lile. 

In less personal resi)onses several students used colorful imagery to 
capture the movement and drama of the music: 

In the ( ity of Batavia 
I see pretty red. green, and yellow 
Wheti the leaves start u> fall in fall. 
One by one they fall fastet atid faster 
I'ntil they have all fallen off the tree. 
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And the |)(%)|)|r i.iki' rlidii nj) 
And rakf »ind Mkt* .iiul lakr 
rniil ihcrc arc none left. 
riu» winirr is hcic. 

Oiuemoie harkt^iinj; Ixu k U) railin pot iiy assignments. some stuilenis 
made use of animals, months. pUues. and (olois to express their reac- 
tions to the music: 

DalliJs W'hvrv die \v\Un\ sun tomes u|) in June. 

And what* ii is sumnu'i jnd jII die birds nw flvini; in ihv aii. 

And (he be.iutiful vmnds ol die .ininKds. 

And (hr sound of ttallic ... 

Now it sounds like .1 sad soni; 

Thai W.IS made lor two people 

VVIu) had sonuMhMju had happening 10 dinn. 

.\tayl)t' dt'aih or loneliness. 

Editing the student pieces was an arduous task. I tried various ways 
to involve the students in the process. At first, they exchanged papers and 
tried to correct the most obvious, basic mistakes; liowever, a good 
number (^f students were unable to distinguish what was correct from 
what was inc orrecl. Some made additions or deletions where none were 
called for. Further, many papers were riddled with mechanical errors, 
making diem trials for even the most prac ticed eye. I also tried correcting 
tlie papers and handing them back to be recopied. rius method, 
however, put too much emphasis on what was wrong with the writing. 
It was a real discouragement to the less capable students to have to 
acknowledge so many mec hanical eriors. The most fruitful approach i 
used was to project by means of an overhead projector one or two papers 
(with the student's name covered) and have the class respond with 
editing suggestions. I followed this by pointing out corrections they had 
missed. At all times I stressed that the purpose of this exercise was not to 
make negative remarks about someone*s paper, buf to make each paper 
as clear and readable as possible. Ultimately. I had toediK arefully all of 
the papers, because the students lacked the skill to do an efficient job. In 
editine I utumpied to stay as close as possible to the original wording 
and content while preservii continuity and excisitig mistakes. For 
some i)apers editing was a rei.uively easy process; lor cnhers it was dif- 
ficult. It was surprising (o linv that some of the mec hanically poorest 
papers were the be^i in tvMns oI originality and content. I he following 
paper in its unedited and edited forms is an example. Unediiecliircad: 

I am a newspaper. A man walk up 'o u\v new stand and Broie my for 2r)C and he win 
\n [he pary and he suiri if) lead my 1 \v \ >ii( me down ai ihe end of ihe bene h and he pui 
his bead in nu- be fell a sleep 1 wo bcnirs laier a dnrnk cane In he spilled bis drink in 
my a goi drank ihen is siai led lo rain 1 gal wei I flow under a iree ii UK)k n^y ibereedays 
10 dry aui 11 man caneamlf)nii!ieinii(anwegoi ioihispla(e;irw|besiaiemeonfire. 

Edited it reads as follows: 

I am a newsf)a|M'i A man walked up U) du iiewssiaiid and bougbi me for 2?)C. I'ben he 
went 10 ibe park and be siaried If) read ine. Hepui medown at ibe end of ibebem h and 
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ptii ln% luM.l .111 nil 1 1< li II .isliri- I wolimiis laiii. .1 iliunk . .mw l)\ I If ^|)illt■ll 
ihiiik i.n iiir I n-.i .hiink 1 h. n ii M.iiinl i.. .am. I K'" wt. I l)l( w iiiulfi a ii.r, II HKik 
nu iliUT.Ia\M.iili\ .aii. A iii.iiu amr anil pui u-cnia iiaslii an. Wi'Kui loaplatiMUit 
lie NiailrtI lilt' III! Int 

(IcnciiiIlN, ilic siiulciiis who had vciv pool wmUuh, skills also 
tlfiiUJiisiiaial \fiy pool wiiiinj; skills; Some o| thi'si- saim- studfiiis, 
howi'ViT. wi'if ainoiiti ilu- most original. 

As ol yi't. oiilv somi' ol ilu- diainaiii dialoRiU's havt- lu-i-n used as 
H-ailinK mau-iial at ilu' cloiiuMiiaiy h-vcl. Fhi-y wfii- vny favorably 
mt-ivi'il, I hi- (oim iii aiul vocabulary of ilu-st- short plays vvm- well 
suiteil for sin.dl nun\\) leadiiiK. The children were flaiu-ied thai older 
stiuleiits h.id written lor ihein while the Rirl who had v\-ritlfn die plays 
wasgiatilieiland proiiil thai diiy were acxrpied with suih enthusiasm. I 
anti( ipaie that the finisheil book of writings will be jusi as well received 
as were the plays. 

I have hearil many teat hers express die dioughl that it is more im- 
poriani foi low aihievers to learn to read than ii is for iheni lo learn to 
wiiie. it wtuilil seem more profitable not lo treat readiiiR and writing as 
separate t ntiiies but. instead, to help students see the relationship 
between the two processes, it is probable that instruction in one area 
leinloues and eiihanirs instriK tion in the other, Ahhough 1 have not 
deterinineil whether the time and effort spent on writing in my class has 
liad positive measuieable effec ts on reading. I have observed a favorable 
cliange in attitude toward the reading class. For some the writing project 
offered an avenue for emotional release, for some a welcomed chance to 
su(( eed in language arts, and for all a boost in self-esteem; A recognition 
tlun tlu y as it'uliv iiluals hav e something valuable ;!nd interesting to say. 

Batavia High School 
Bala via, '^'cw Vork 
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A Sequence of Writing: A 
Composition Elective for 
Juniors and Seniors 

Thomas F. Callaghan 
Introduction 

Although Kiiglish icac hfi.s an- ust-d to writing and oiten write well 
themselves, there is probably no area of English instruc tion with which 
tliey are less comfortable than that of teaching writing. Few teachers 
have ever been exposed loa workable theory of composition instruction. 
James Moffett's Teiuhin^the I 'nivn.se of Discourse (timtoix, Houghton 
Mifflm Company. 1968) and A Student-Centered Language Arts 
Curriculum, Grades, K-13: A Handbook for Teachers (Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 19(58) contain such a theory. His 
philosophy of how c hildren learn to u.se language and his practical 
.suggestions for reaching have significantly influenced my teaching 
style. Moffett argues that Enj^lish is skill to be learned, not a body of 
kticnvledge to be memoriml. IJke a musician learning to play an instru- 
ment, the student learns writing skills by practice. Yet. teachers 
sfmietimesclotiotseem to be aware of this basic fact. Walk around almost 
any school and observe. In many c lassrooms the teachers will be doing 
most of the talking. 

Language involves a speaker, a listener, and a subject. The 
relationships of the speaker to his lisrener and his subject are the basis of 
Moffett's curriculum. The student learns to u.se language by experien- 
cing all the various relationships that exist. He begins with situations- 
that are closest to rhe speaker and moves to situations that are sue cessive- 
ly more removed and abstrac t. In doing this seqirence of tasks, the stu- 
dent understands more fully what is involved at each, stage and how to 
relate each stage to ihe others. He becomes aware of how he and others 
communicate. 

In an ideal teaching situation speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading— the basic forms ol discourse— are given equal emphasis. 
Traditionally, co.aifK)sition cour.ses involve a lot of writing and only a 
little .speaking, listening, and reading. I partially .solve this problem 
through strong emphasis on group work. Students ar e given more time 
to talk and listen. In their groups they discuss literature, plan projects, 
and talk over sfwcific writing assignments. In the process they are in- 
teracting, using language, and learning frcmi each other. More impor- 
tantly, the grouf)s sei ve as sources of feedback for student papers. Every 
paper a student writes is discussed by his peers. Each member of the 
group triusi sign the paper at the bottom to signify that he has read the 
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papt'i uiul (oiumcnicd on u. 1 lu- paper ihen got's inio an individual 
loldtr afU'i opiional revision. 1 tlistuss the siudem's Iblder with him 
trom nme lo lime. Whai ihe suidem loses in leac her-eoniaci lime is more 
than made up by ihe inc reased siudeni-coniaci lime; the immense quan* 
lily ol Imihatk more ihan makes up for ihe quality thai may be lost. 
Moreover, five minutes of oral one-io-one (ommeniary on a student's 
paper is probably more valuable than a Iour handwritten comment. 

The groups need lo be iraincd lo work logether. Therefore, during 
ihe first few weeks of sc h(M)l and from lime to time subsequently, the 
groups are involved in various kinds of games which develop self' 
conf iden( e and irusi . I he games are not a waste of time and actuallv save 
lime later on when the groups have learned to ()j>prate effectively. 
.Vlihough Mofteii s (urrieulum is group- and siucleni«centered in the 
sense iliat tht- student learns by doing, what is done is very carefully con- 
irolled by the teacher. I he teacher's role in this sense is very traditional. 

Fteely picking and ch(X)sing from the kinds of writing tasks 
suggested by Moffeii. I have developed specific writing tasks which are 
more or less setpieniial and fit the needs of my particular course. Toward 
the etui of the paf)er I will briefly discuss the thorny areas of measure- 
ment, evaluation and the integration of literature into the writing 
[)rograin. 

Dialogue 

In real-life situations communication is generally through speech. 
Most s|)ee( h is dialogue. Dialogue is extemporaneous and free flowing. 
It builds uix)n what has Ix'en said by the previous speaker. Dialogue isa 
very natural and comfortable place for a studentto begin writing. It also 
forces him to be realistic . to define relationships, to compare and con- 
trast charac ters. to be true to the idiolect of each character, to deal with 
onflicts, and i)erhaps to develop issues and make points. Dialogues can 
be either dramatic. emi)luisizing what happened, or socratic, emphasiz- 
ing why it hapiK-ned. 

In dialogue students make up a minimal situation or I allow them 
to use one of my examples. In this type of writing as in all of the writing 
tasks. I prefer the students to use situations or topics based on their own 
first-hand experic-nc e because invariably their papers will be more vivid 
and creative, rhe dialogue situaticm should be as brief as possible and 
confined to one time and place. At first just two speakers are involved. A 
situation I often use to start the students thinking is as follows; 
Situation; You have been out on a date with someone you've dated 
before. You arrive home at 4:00 A.M. Your mother is waiting for you. 
Mother; "Where in the world have you Ixjen?" 
You; "Well, it was like this . . . ." 

As students gain confidence with two-speaker dialogue, I introduce 
three speakers in a situaticm like this; 

Situation: You have ju.st been in a car accident. Theother driver and you 
have to rejwrt to the fwliceman at the scene. 
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Policeman: "All riKlu, what happened?" 
Other driver: "He's the one who did it/* 
You: did not " 

In a drama course or an advanced composition course the dialogues 
can be expanded to short scripts and even complete plays. Sometimes a 
({roup will find a dialogue it really likes and will expand it as a group 
project. 

While dramatic dialogue deals mainly with emotional and 
narrative aspects of dialogue, socratic dialogue introduces the more 
abstract aspects of values and reasons. Again, I begin with the two* 
person point of view and then move to the three-person point of view* 
The following situation illustrates the two-person point of view: 
Situation: There was a protest march in your town. You went downtown 
just to watch from the sidelines. Suddenly tear gas bombs start ix)pping 
and a policeman comes up and catches you b^^ the collar. 
Policeman: "All right, you're under arrest." 
You: "Offker . . . ." 

A typical three-person situation might involve some infraction of school 
rules: 

Situation; You and your frirnd are standing in the lavatory. He is smok* 

ing but you are not. Just uien a teacher walks in. 

Teacher: 'i want both o[ you to come with me to the principal." 

Your friend: *'What do you mean? We weren't smoking." 

You: ". . . r 

An additional bonus in using the didiogue writing tasks is that the 
students very quickly learn from each other how to use quotation marks. 
A few years ago I spent days trying to teach the. use of quotation marks 
and proper paragraphing with very little result. Yet, now the students 
learn them from each other in no time. 

Monologue 

Monologue is presented after dialogue because the listener does not 
interact verbally with the speaker, and accordingly it requires morein** 
dependence and confidence on the part of the speaker or writer. 

Dramatic monologue represents the outer voice of the speaker. 
There is still another {person present, the listener who may even interact 
nonverbally with the speaker. Dramatic monologue forces the writer to 
indicate the listener's response in what the speaker says. A typical 
monologue contains a situation and then the monologue itself: 
Situation: You have just been caught skipping class for the third time 
this month. You are in the assistant principals office and he has just ask* 
ed you what you have to say. Using "1" and speaking in your own voice, 
write down what you would say to him. He listens but does not talk. 
However, you may react to his gestures and facial expressions. 

Interior monologue is more abstract. The nstener is not another 
person. It is like thinking aloud or at least like talking to oneself. The 
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only Imlhiuk (oiiics lioiii within. As with all the writing lusks. 

siiuaiioiis which irlatc to stmiciils' Iwvs air hrsl: 

Situation: riu'ii' is soini'oiu' in y(^nt i lass who you think is terrific. A 

daiur is loniinK up and you ha\r to a date. You air planning to ask 

this person rit^hi alin dass It is now the middle of class. Writedown 

what is going thiough \oui nund as you irhearse what you are going lo 

say. 

Another useful type of interior monologue is lo have .students make 
up soliloc|uic»s tor literary charac ters they, have met in their leading, 
lateiaiuie is not dealt with spec ific ally in this course. However, students 
have a l eperioiicol pievious readings whic hc an he most useful. Many of 
the writing tasks can and should he used with literature, for they can 
develop not only |>owers of e xpression hut also understanding and ap* 
Ijivi iiuion (A liwmiiww 

Narration 

i he narration of events is another aspect of writing which comes 
naturally to students. I begin with some observational assignments to 
shar|Hn the stiulenis' sense of detail, move to the first fH^rson of 
autobiogiaphy and finally shift to the more abstract and remote areas of 
biography and history. Order is usually imf)C)sed by the chain of events 
and the writer is left free lo examine c losely what he sees and what he 
remembers. 1 In'gin with obscrvalional visits rather than autobiography 
bcTausc* the visits depend on more immediate perceptions. 

In the usual observational assignment I send my students outside 
the class and instriu t them to walk around the school or outside the 
bui Iding. Miey are to take notes on everything they see. hear, smell, taste, 
and touch. Ihe first time I give this assignment I ask the students just to 
observe things and ignore people. I suggest that they confine theii obser- 
vations to a limited area. In subsequent assignments I ask them to 
observe first one person and then several f)eople. Finally. I ask tfiem to 
observe sevcM al people and inc lude a description of their immediate set- 
ting, rhe nott^ are leviscaf and submitted as a pajx^r alter each visit. The 
f)ur|x).se of the.se assignments is to sharpen observaticmal skills using 
real rathei than remembered objec ts. 

I he first truly narrative assignment is the autobiographical inci- 
dent. Althoiigh the narrator is the writer, the task requires some objec- 
tivity, for the narrator is looking at himself. Yet. since the writer is the 
subject, the student knows cjuite a lot about his topic and.accordingly 
writes with some confidence. An incident is a situation involving one 
time and place. As always. I encourage students to use their own in- 
c tdents but one incident I often use for illustration is as follows: 
Autobiogiaphy simf)ly means writing about yourself. Writing in your 
normal way of speaking and using "I" tell afK)ut the time something 
very einbariassing happened to you. 
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1 he next assiKUiuents are autobiographical phases. A phase covers 
a longer period of time than an incident. It requires the writer to sum- 
niari/e incidents and tie them together. Thus a phase is a more abstract 
writing task and requires higher organizational skills. Students often 
write about i)hases they have gone through in s( hool, their "high school 
phase" or their "middle school phase." 

Then, following the format for the autobiographies. 1 assign 
biography and history. Each is successively more removed from the 
writer. Both move the subject from inside to outside but still allow the 
writer to appear in the narration. In the biographical and historical in- 
cidents the emphasis is utx)n what happens and the biographical and 
historical phases emphasi/e why it happens. 
Typical assignments are as follows: 

Biographical incident: Tell about somet^iing thalhapix^nedloYOUt best 
friend. You may be present at the scene but keep the focus of your paper 
on your friend. Vsv ' he." 

Biographical phase: Tell what happened to your brother or sister or 
close friend during a certain pericxl of his life covering several months or 
years. Refer to yourself if necessary but keep your attention on the other 
person. Perhaps your sister was very sick .... 
Historical incident: We have all attended classes that stick out in our 
memories. Pick such a class meeting and tell what happened. You are 
just another member of ifir class. Keep vour attention on the entire class, 
Vsv "they." 

Historical phase: You have been in many courses during your lifetime. 
Some of them you liked and some you hated. Probably most of the class 
felt the same way. Pick a rather noteworthy course and describe several 
incidents that hapfK-ned which made the course good or bad. Keep the 
focus on the entire t lass, not you. 

Refxjrting 

The refK)rting assignments retiuire a high level of abstraction 
because they involve not only observable phenomena but also opinions 
and attitudes. RejK)rting requires a great amount of summary and syn- 
thesis and therefore follows the narrative sequence. A few observational 
visit assigmncnts involving both |H'ople and settings generally suffice to 
focus the students' attention on observable phenomena once more. 
Sometimes I ask the students to write these papers as newspaper stories. 

The interview recjuires the students to record faithfully whatever is 
spoken and also to reproduce the jx^rsonality of the spi'aker. This par- 
ticular assignment has produced some interesting papers: 
Interview: Interview a neighl>or (m your street. Try to find out how he 
feels al)out today's |X)litics. Take notes of what he says, what your im- 
pressions are. and the j)lace where the interview occurred. Later write an 
account of your interview. Your aim is to report not only what the f:)er- 
son had to say but also the impression he made on you, 
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The survey asHignmeni is identical to the interview except that 
several people are interviewed. The assignment requires the student to 
summarize and organize several different sets of statements and 
opinions. Students have recently been very interested in the smoking 
rules and many students have taken some very good surveys of teacher 
and student opinions on the smoking rules. 

The final assignment of the recording sequence brings the student 
to exposition. Since the recording sequence often leads to group and 
class newspapers or journals, editorials naturally come up. In the 
editorial assignments students are asked to state an opinion on any sub* 
ject and support that assertion with as many facts and incidents as they 
can. 



Exposition 

At a very high level of abstraction are generalization and theory. 
Both demand logical and rhetorical skills, which all of the previous 
writing tasks have been building. Unfortunately, most writing 
programs begin with exposition rather than end with it. 

In generalization the student is asked to work with several incidents 
that have something in common, some unifying theme. No longer can 
he rely on time or someone else to order his material. He has to find the 
order in the material itself. 
For example: 

Generalization: Vou have been in school for a number of years. You have 
had plenty of time to observe teachers. Make some general statement 
about teachers and use a number of examples to illustrate your state- 
ment. 

Finally generalizations are combined into a theory. The paper is a 
kind of syllogism. Each generalization has to be supported by examples 
or facts and the final theory has to be fully developed and explained. 
This type of assignment is very traditional and needs little elaboration. 
However, many students did submit theories based on the interactions of 
teenagers and adults in society. 



Summary 

The sequence of writing tasks in this course moves from the very 
concrete dialogue to the very abstract theory. Group situations and one- 
to-one conferences provide the necessary interaction and feedback. 
Literature is introduced only incidentally and only by the student. 
Although an advanced composition course could very profitably cor- 
relate the writing tasks with literature, there is not time for this in the 
regular course. Because the tasks draw on students' personal experiences 
and values, their papers are almost always creative. In fact, they can 
become very personal. I do not grade the papers; instead, I write a few 
positive comments on them to guide my discussion of the paper with the 
student. A mid-semester grade and a final grade are determined in a 
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teacher •student toiifert^rue. General guidelines for grades areestablislv 
ed by a contract^type system, 

I have found that students do not need negative comments. When 
the subject of wrM.ing is approached in a coach^player relationship 
rather than in a'l examiner^examinee atmosphere, students become 
more interested i: A'riiing and less interested in a grade. Reading papers 
becomes interesting and often fun. Composition becomes a course one 
can enjoy leaching. 

East Aurora High School 
East Aurora* New York 
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An Inquiry into the 
Composing Process 

Anluu (i. Halt' 

I hv tea( lung ot wt iniig is most likely the main ( one em and major 
apprehension of the majority of secondary sdiool Kn,(;lisi) teachers. At 
least it sfiould be of major (oiuern; for when all else is pushed aside, 
vvtiat are English teat tiers really after but authentic communication, es- 
pet iaily in the written form? There is more than ample professional 
material available, in the form t)f texti)t)oks, worktx^oks, writing 
program kits, etc.. designed obstensibly to aid the teacher in guiding his 
stutients tt)ward attaining an ability in composing characterized by style, 
effectiveness, and t reativity. We have materials, we have methods, and 
we can examine composition frtnn various critical viewpoints; yet, the 
truth remains that we know very little about the composing process 
itself. The key word here is process, and tlie prtxesses in question are 
those involved in the (Motrs.s of human symboli/ation. If, like James 
Moffett, we conceive t)f language as a symbol system and the manipula- 
lion of that symbol system as process, then crucial questitms arise con- 
cerning the nature atid (Operation of the symbolizing process expressed 
both as si)eech and as writing. In Teaching The Universe of Discourse 
Moffett tells us that, "the most natural assumption about teaching any 
symbol system should be that the student employ his time using ttiat 
system in evt»ry realistic way that it can be used, not that he analyze it or 
study it as an object."* I he implication is, of course, that English is not 
ct)ntent but t)r(Kess, and only by having the student use his language 
t)peratit)nally in action, t an he realize all the symbolizing strategies that 
he may ctnnmand and communicate with. Yet, again, how can we, as 
teachers, hopv io adecjuately teach composition if we do not com- 
prehend all the variables that effect and represent the comjxising process 
itself? Indeed, so little has been known about the prcKess of composing 
ttiat, rather than teach writing, teachers have traditionally substituted 
grammar exercises, paragraph writing, literary analysis, or any number 
t)f other preoccupatit)ns. English teachers tend to avoid direct involve- 
ment in stmiething so uncontrollable and difficult as the teaching oi 
compt)sition. 

For these and for other reasons I initiated the folbwing inquiry into 
the process of comiK)sing. What folltiws is a description of the method of 
inquiry, tiie results gained, and wtiat implications may be realized for us 
as tt*achers t)f English. 

1 here are a tuunber of investigative methodologies that one may 
tall upon in ortler to ttmsuuct an inquiry into writing process. 
Ht)Wt»ver, it should be made clear at the t)utset that the method of 
reseait h utilized in this study is by no means original, nor was it intend* 
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U) be so. All rsplartatiott is nrirssary. It) 197 1 » tin* National (kmnc il of 
IVadu'ts ol KiikIisIi piiblisluxl an ittipoitatit and inllucntial rm^an h 
lejxni wiiiitn by Jant l Kinig. I illal. The Composuiff l^rocrsses of 
Tivelfth Graders, KnuK*s icpoil it laU's \\v\ iinrsliKalion via ihe tase 
study inquiry appioail) inio du* nature and operation of the sym* 
boli/ing proass we (all writing. Her suuly represents a meaningful 
departure iioin (ustoniary avetuies ot anaUsis used lo investigate the 
process of (oniposing. In her introdut tion she writes. the writer 
wishes to reiterate what she believes are die values of this study. First, it 
represents a unique effort to utili/e case studies for eliciting data abv;Ut 
how students behave as they write. An experiment in c apturing a process 
in process, the study provides c ertain kinds of data— humanistic data— 
that other kinds of inquiries into composition have not yet elicited. 
Perhaps its chief value is its steady assumption that persons rather than 
mechanisms com|K)se/ y\i tiiis point 1 will review some of the main 
points expressed in Professor t.mig's studv and attempt to clarify "case 
study'\ 

Professor F.mig uses apt language in desc ribing the case study as an 
attempt to caf)ture "process in pnxess." We have already found that 
comi}osing is a process. It follows that any research method that studies 
the writing process in operation is in actuality viewing the act of sym- 
boli/ation dynamically rather than as static fragmented data, to be sorted 
and analysed in piec emeal fashion after the act of writing. People write 
and think by piocess, and to authentically study these processes one 
must examine them in activity and operation. Succitictly, the case study 
approach demands that one be concerned with the act and not with the 
result. Most often. English teachers are aware only of the result of 
writing, the completed composition, when they should also be concern- 
ed with the act of writing itself. For it goes without saying diat the degree 
of or lack of degree of control of the proct'ss determines thec^uality of the 
result or product. Better writing depends on better con ol and un- 
derstanding of the processes utilized to produce the final composition. 

With the stated aim alx)ve in mitid. in this investigation I 
endeavored to replicate Ms. Emig's study quite c losely. deviating only in 
scale and emphasis. Where Professor Emig studied the composing 
processes of eight senior high school students, both boys and girls, I 
focused on one student, a seventh grade boy. Ms, Emig met with each 
student four times, but I met with my subject seven times. 

I urge those interested in learning more alK)Ut the prcxess of writing 
and the case study approac h to analyzing the composing process to read 
Professor Emig's book. Perhaps the real value of my own study is that it 
will persuade others interested in understanding the process of com- 
posing to read Ms. Emig s work and, better yet. to initiatea c ase study of 
their own into the nature and operation of writing as a central proc ess of 
human symboli/ation. 

The design ol my study is quite simple. A single seventh grade boy 
was asked to participate voluntarily in tlie study, whic h was briefly ex- 
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plained tohiin. I hv invt^Hiigator met with the subject seven times, usual- 
ly a week apart, during whit h the subject was asked to compose aloud or 
orally answer questions related to writing done by him at home for the 
study. The major tool used in the study was a tape recorder which 
operated continuously during any session. Perhaps I should say a few 
words concerning composing aloud. The premise underlying having 
the subject compose aloud as a mechanism of the inquiry is that in com* 
posing aloud the student will somehow vocally reproduce his inner, 
normally silent processes of symbolization. Thus, the composing 
process becomes reachable by having the subject vocalize what usually 
only he would be capable of realizing. 

The subject was asked to compose several different kinds of dis- 
course in both the reflexive and extensive modes. Emig tells us that, 
"The reflexive mode is defined here as the mode that focuses upon the 
writer's thoughts and feelings concerning his experiences; the chief 
audience is the writer himself; the domain explored is of ten the affective; 
the style is tentative, personal and exploratory. The extensive mode is 
deiined here as the mode that focuses upon the writer's conveying a 
message or a communication to another; the domain explored is usually 
the cognitive; the style is assured, impersonal and often reportorial.''^ 

Kinds of writing done by the subject in the study include narration, 
dialogue, poetry and poetry interpretation, autobiographical incident, 
fiction, description, exposition, diary entry, and short story. In addition, 
many pieces of writing done for school English assignments were ex** 
amined and some pieces of writing done when the subject was younger 
were available. Some discussion of the mode of analysis utilized in ex- 
amining these pieces of writing is perhaps necessary. Emig states clearly 
that underlying this type of approach to understanding the composing 
process is the premise that there, " .... are elements, moments, and 
stages within the composing process which can be distinguished and 
characterized in some detail.**^ The elements and stages that Professor 
Emig refers to are comprised of various questions, context factors, and 
points in the composing process, all related to the totality of experience 
that precedes and resides in the process of writing. A detailed examina- 
tion of the dimensions of the composing process is not possible here; 
however, a limited listing of the major aspects of the process is useful as 
background to my case report: 

I. CON I'EX r— The \)o\m of departure uf the investigation is an examination of 
the context of composing whirh includes such factors as community, famiiyi school 
and the writing history of the subject. 

II. NATURE OF STIMULUS— The nature of the writing stimuli which in- 
cludes the registers, i.e. the field, the mode, and tenor of the piece of discourse and the 
imfx'tus for writing. 

III. PREWRITINC; and IV. PLANNINO--Emig clarifies these two possible 
precursive elements to the < ()mtK)sing process. She writes, "Prewriling is that part of 
the compositig proc ess that extetids from the time a writ( begins to perceive selative- 
ly ( ertain features of his inner and or outer environment with a view to writing alxjut 
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llinii— UMwIly M iUv insulation (il .1 siiiiiulUN— Ui the liiiu wlini lie hi si puts words 
01 phi.iscs oil piipci cluiidaiiuj' ili.it [Hict puou. 

Fliiiuiiu« u'fiMs toauyoial ami wiutfiu'slahlislmu'iit ol rhiiu'iit^saiulpaiauK'U'rs 
brIoU' or dining a discursive foiimiKuioii. Pimiitiii^ occ uis hut oiur in a wiitiuK 
pi(um; planuiiii; (an ouui inaiiy times/"' 

V. STAR I Appaient case 01 dilluultv ol iH^-iniuiiK wiitin^. (^Iioiirol 
liisiclrnu'iit's. words, or ideas. Rrasonsfoi iH'KiniiinK.Ditleierues in starting hfiwecii 
self-s|x)n.soied and other-s|M)iisored writing. 

C;()MP()SIN(; ALOl'D— An analysis ol the suhjni's ohserved Ix'havior 
while (Oiuposing aloud. 

REKORMriAMON— Coriec ting, revising, lewriiing and various 
tiansloriiiing o}K*rations. 

Vttt. STOPmo ami COM EMPl.ATKW W PROOrcrt --Apparent ease 
or difliiiilty of stopping writing. Final elements, words 01 ideas. Reasons (or slop- 
ping. Length and nature of contemplation of prmhued writing. Differences in slop- 
ping and contemplation o( prcHluil between self-s|xmscjred and othet-sjx>nsored 
writing. 

IX. 1 K.ACIIER INFl.l'KNCE-Evaluation of leac her infha *tue on a particular 
piece ol discourse is undeitaken. 

As was staled previously, ihis brief outline of major elements in the 
writing fMocess is by no means complete in examination and scope. The 
purpose here is simply to delineate the structure and orientation of the 
study so that the reader will have a guide of sorts to follow along with. 

CON'ltXT 

The subject chosen for the present study is an eleven year old male 
currently in the seventh grade. Let us call him Tom. Tom is the third 
youngest in a family of three brothers and four sisters, all of whom reside 
at home in Eggertsville, New York, a suburb lying to the northeast of 
Buffalo in Western New York. Eggertsville is a predominantly white 
resideiuial area composed of a variety of ethnic backgrounds. 
Economically, his family may be classified as middle to upper middle 
class. His father is an independent electrical contractor, while his 
mother appears to be a supportive, loving influence, both in relation to 
1 om and to the family as a whole. The subject attended a local Catholic 
elementary school through the fourth grade, hi grade three he secured in 
the 95th percentile in both the reading and arithmetic sections of the 
New York State Achievement Test. Additionally, at this time his I. Q. 
was fouiid to be 151 plus. Tom has achieved "straight A" performance in 
all grades including his present seventh grade experience. Finally, last 
year he was retested for intelligeiueon the Otis Lemum Mental Ability 
Test, which indicated that his 1. Q. was 155. From the fifth grade on. 
I'oni has attended on partial scholarship a local private non- 
denominational preparatory school which characteristically enjoys 
small class populations, intense academic preparation in a traditional 
mode, and an active and bright student populate. 1 le has been a c onsis* 
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U'lU hi^li lionois suidciu iiuillair;is()l a(aiUMni( tMideav()r. ami luMs also 
aiu»xirlU'iuaihU*iraiul panic ipaU's in vaiiouscxiracuiricularaciivilies. 
I( is imporuuu to noic ihai l om nijoyctl a suppoiiivc aiinospheie at 
home (fri)iu an faily aKc) for leading, wriling and scholastic achim*- 
inem. Uv nuMUionni ihal in the third giadc hv belonged to an advanced 
leacling group (onipi ised ol six siiuleius who worked independently of 
eac h other and the t(»ac herat reading and writing. Inshort. ronusaper- 
scjiudjle.twrgciic .higdilyin()tivattHlacl()lescent whohasa high degree of 
skill in expressing himself both orally and in writing. 
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THE NAI I RK Ol IHK S l lMULUS 

rhroughout theentire c ase study, loni evidenced a marked inclina- 
tion to choose to write pieces of discourse which were reflexive in mode 
and which were related to self, human relationships, or to man's 
relationship with his natural environment. Additionally, in any situa- 
tion where loin was asked to improvise fictionally, almost all the 
writing was grounded some way in roin's personal and actual ex- 
j)eriences. 1 oin's first production of writing for the study centered on tfie 
investigator's suggestion that he write a short narrative about the most 
embarrassing inc ident he could remember. He chose as a topic an inci- 
dent involvinj^ his embarrassment at having to wear shorts in thedead of 
winter at a major airport. When asked to write at home about a person, 
place or idea that he found especially intriguing. Tom produced a com- 
position about clouds and his relation to them, both as natural 
phenomena and as metaphors which engender meditation. When re- 
cjuested to write a poem. Tom chose to write about the metaphoric 
significance of air. which again is related in the poem to human ex- 
perience, this time in a generic sense. Tom made frequent comments 
about his pielerence for unrestrictive kinds of discourse. He chose to 
write a diary entry rather than a letter when requested to choose one. He 
enjoyed writing dialogue, but found even this too restrictive when the 
situation, or sc ene was given to him as a starting point. When Tom was 
reciuested to compose a short story at home, he experienced some dif- 
ficulty in beginning due to the restric tive Mature of the assignment. 
(;iven all the writing c»xperieiues in the study and Tom's related com- 
ments, it is obvious that he feliinost able and mo.st comfortable when 
c()in|)osing piec es of discourse that were self-stimulated, concerned with 
self or human relationships, reflexive in mode, and informal in tenor. 

(.hUiiKo. .1 umii ( ULih! Ii sine wasn'i ihni. We wm* ilriviiii; inlollu'iiiy: ihc 
wcailui was it iiihlr. Sinm\. u\ hii^luvay w.is all I saw. I also saw soiiu* acciilfiUH. 
()nl\ a lrw:ali(»ui MK 2 luuiis w.is ihriiinr it hiuk lis KMliivr whai should havi' iH'en 
a 20 miinuc driu-. \Vc wcic aiinit)^ loi ihv Shnaloii O-hair hold. 

Smv we had »Mi ihr load l<M omt 8 hoiiis; ihc octupaiUs of our tar. in- 
t liiditiH inc. Mahii.ilb had lo i^o lo ilir la\ aiot\. I hcic wasonlv oiu» (hin^. ihough. We 
HfMMlii\ni« up lioiii M(»ii(la and inosi oi iis wricdusscd in sIkjMs and shorl-slccw 
shins. Oiui' in Chua.uo. \\\v iiist place wtMoidd stop at was ihratrpoit. VVcMouldirt 
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t ImMUI IIMm ))( ( .lUM Mill still 1 .IM s V\i M Oh lIU' Midi 1 Ills MUMMl Ur Ii.kI 10^1) in. I |)ils\ 

.iiipiMi unh shuiiN 111) lUiMiit; ui .iilu i' li u.ismU n.u il\ .iin'M|n\.il)lci \|)ri ii nu* 

i liislird iMin ihi .111)11)11 |).|s| in,ii)\ juDpIc K\\\\\ 1 IK | cdiili uis lonksoniluil l.urs. 
I lit Li\.iini\ u.iN iK-.m r I in.idt ii' ( lomi* h.u k was |iisi ,is h.iid .is muni; in. I ilul il. 
hill imi uiihiiiii liuiiini; u\\ pudc' 

( Hiini- iiiiu .11* .111 I Mil I lilhil w III) piupli- tluinm LV*»o wrailui u iih slini tsu.is \{|\ 

i-inlMlMsMnt*' I (lutllil I II v\v\ |nii;(| 

( LOI DS 

( IdiuIn .iif \n\ iniii.i'iiiiiL; in in\ mind. I hiid (linn inii irsiiiii' in tVfiv .ispnt. 
I he i\i)!d 1 Intiir i;i\i'N inc .1 Irclnm u| npi niiiss .mil sp.iu-. I (.111 lliiiik. 

(.Iijiids .III r\i i I li.mnnii; I lit \ muM.miK < li.mm in i w.n. sh.ipr. ili riNiiv. 
tliiniiDn. Nptril. .md M/r I his fipniN m\ nmid. iliMHliii^ n uidi dimmlUN iir\i'i 
llinui»lii hi luii . I liini^liiN ()| ni\ !MM. and picM Mi. .mil limiir ifliMK and .iiuhitiun. 
Alv). ilii)iii>liis ii\ in\ iit ll hrini'. I i.m dunk i\idi i Iniids. 

Ihrii air in.iii\ dillnt'iii i\pis ol ilnniK. (.iiiindiiN. uihin and Nlialiis air 
In linii.il n.imrs lui llnn dillrirnt \\\h's. I likr ilir dim i iiiiim huid i\ nli iiNlhin.rxr' 
Nlnlnni; wln'r I likr chis hrciiiM- rlir i imiM IimhI in. in lA.impIr nl mr. li isalw.iNMin 
ilir inoM .idihni; nioiMuir ( in ni\ i.im' inloiniaiioin as it t;ii)\vN .ind iiiDxrs ainni; Ms 
unpinrili nui! iuuim' (.IiuuIn .nnri tlnni-N: tliiA air iliiiiit;liiN am! rx.nnplrs. 

Air 

An sinKuiiiiN us. 

In its ^.isinrsN 

W r lApri irlitr 

M.iiiN I liailurs 

( hatiKrs ni sntmd dial 

Inlluiiii V DIM .11 Molls. 

.\( iiDiis 1)1 du' iniiiil 
And 1)1 dir l)f)il\ dial 
Air all ol .111. 

PRKWRIIIXC; 

l Uv Irnjiih of liinc dcvoicd to piowi iiing for :ui individual pi( cv of 
ilis(oins(' viuicd giciiilv for l oin (it'iR'nillv. when raiiicstcd to write 
dinin.4 ihc inicrvicw pt iiod. iis exemplified by the piece Kiiueiiiiiig the 
einhiuriissinK imidein ihal look phue in ChiiaHo. Ibiti would give 
s( am aiirniion lo any piewi iiiiiK a( liviry. 1 le would readily adopt itum 
lopi( siij{K^'siions olfered In the iiivesiigator and (oinnieme wriuuH 
aher only a few inoinenis or a lew minutes of diitikitiK. Hourver. wheii 
wrilitiK i»l home. l orn consisienily devoied a great deal of time unon- 
leinplalion of whal lopi( lo wriie aboui. lie related dial he spent an 
evening and hall ihe tiexi day musitig over various possihiliiies for the 
poem assignmetu. Sitnilafly. he spetu a letigihy lime dec iding what in- 
triguing idea ot evetu lo wriie ahoul al home, finally dec iditig. as has 
heeti said, on clouds and iheit sigtiificance for him personally. VVIu^n 
asked lo writ^' a shori siory ahoul anythitig he wished, he gave con- 
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sidcrablf flloii lo tla uliiig wlmi should be tin- focus of this story. Tins 
invesiigaioi found, as Kinig did. lliiU llu- length ol lime available lor 
prt'wriiing had a great Mvct on the writer's choice of subjecl. 
C:haracierisii( allv. l oni would ( h(M)se more personal and philosophical 
lopics when given ample pu wriiingiinu-. For writing assigiimenis done 
during interview lime, l orn would usually ilioose to write about less 
abstract and less (ompUx topics. In a sense, he could choose a con- 
templatlve or ma hani(al approac h to the composing process depen- 
ding on the amount of time available for prewritiiig, 

PLANNING 

Once coming to a decision about what topic to pursue. Tom would 
usually experience little difficulty in planning his initial writing ex- 
pressions. All of Tom's planning was oral in nature except for one small 
incident of word-jotting in preparation for his paper on clouds. He also 
volunteered that he rarely, if ever, used outlines in planning a piece of 
discou'se. In jwini of fact. Tom said that h:- usually used no planning 
devices at all and planned the various aspects of the piece of discourse 
coincident with c omposing it. For instance, his poem "Air" was written 
in ten minutes with no written planning whatsoever. While composing 
his short story, Tom would stop at various points to rest. However, he 
would continue to think about the piece and reflect on the direction it 
was going and various ideas that he might or might not use. Tom's prac- 
tice indicates, and I'm sure he wasn't aware of this, that he approached 
writing as an organic enterprise, i.e., the piece of writing would take its 
shape in the actual process of composing. Tom also volunteered that he 
considered outlines inhibiting. However, he did say that while writing 
he giadailly became aware of an overall purpose, structure, or scope to 
the comtwsition or poem at hand. How he perceived this structure he 
could not say. 

S'lARTINC 

Tom experienced little difficulty in starting to compose. There v/as 
evident some difference in l om's ability to begin self-sponsored writing 
as opposed to assigned-topic writing. Generally, Tom would seem to 
have less difficulty in starting when reacting mechanically in com- 
posing other-initiated writing. While composing a requested short 
story. Tom did experience difficulty not only in planning the piece, but 
in starting to write it. 

COMPOSING ALOrn 

At the beginning of the case study it was arranged that the in- 
vestigator would be present at all times to facilitatea viewing of the sub- 
ject involved in the composing process, l om experienced difficulty at 
vocalizing his thoughts at first, but soon felt somewhat at ease in at- 
tempting to reproduce orally the thought processes involved in the com- 
posing process. However, he tended to mumble at liinea and to speak so 
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quit' ily ihal analysis ol syiuat lit al and lexical naiisfoiinaiional panevns 
was difficuh. Even so, (ertain behavioral paliernsconteined witluom* 
posing aloud could be recogniml. 1 should ineniion thai half way 
through the study 1 de( ided lo leave die room when Tom was composing 
to see what effet i the present e or absent e t)f the invesiigaitn had on ih«/ 
subject\s ability to ct)mpt)se orally. V\nn\ cjuestioning l orn to note his 
reaction to being altme while ct)mpt)sing tmdiy. 1 found thai he strongly 
preferred composing wiihout the investigator present. He stated that 
while having the researcher present had no effect on his ability to com-* 
pt)se. it had a greai effect tm his ability tt) vt)cali/e his thoughts. He felt 
much more relaxed and free it) express tmdiy his tht)ughis while alone, 
and for this reast)n we continued tt) separate when 1 asketl 1 t)m lo com* 
pt)se aloud. While working tm a particular piece, he showed slight in* 
clination to vocalize any anticipated compositional elements that he 
might utilize further on in the work. As previously stated, it seems that 
l orn compo.sed in an organic manner, leitingeach element lead his into 
ihe next withoui prior anticipatitju. 

REFORMl^LATION; STOPPING: CON I EMPLAN ING THE 
PRODUCT 

I was greatly surprisetl when 1 om first ct)mposed for me in that he 
exhibited such a slight need lor reformulatitm of any kind. He never 
composed in rough draft and t)nly very infrequently revised his writing, 
and then usually only by a deletitm of a single wt)rd t)r two. I'om's final 
outside assignment was tt) t ompt)se a shori story, and it was here that he 
encountered difficulties not only n planning, but in reformulation as 
well. Here again, ihe reformulation in this paper consisied simply of 
deleting single words. 

When asked why or when he chose to stop composing, Tom con- 
sistently answered that he stopped when he felt he had said all that he 
wanted to say. him stopping was as easy as srariing, 

Tom also consistently elected lo give little attention to the con* 
templation of the finil composition. Frequently he did not bother to 
read the finished paper and stated that in fad he did not like to read the 
whole discourse when done. He said thai he knew whai he had written 
because he wrote it so why bother reading it. 

SEEMING l EACHER INELtENCE 

As mentioned previously. Tom was fortunate in having a mother 
who read to him and shared books with him at a very early age I L 
related how he used to read it) his mother prior it) going to kindergarten 
class each day. 

Teacher influence is diffic ult to judge; however, it seems that Tom 
had a series of teachers who effectively supported liis development as 
writer and reader. He seamed not to be overly concerned with technical 
correctness or what ProfesborEmig termed the*'amenities*\i.e. spelling. 
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Ihiiiilwiiiiii!;, iiiliUH. and pniu luaiion. I his lack ol ioiunn. or mow 
loiinilv. MTinini; uiuoiui'm. on Tom's part lorihria hni(al aspiu isol 
(oinpoMlion is iioi dw lo any rrUu iaiur lo mosni/^' roiuiliis as 
valid. Railu'i l oin cNiilciucd considerable (Oininand of \hvsv liTluutal 
M)nsidciali(»ns .ttui snnplv diali wiih ihcin adajuaU'lv wiihoui ureal 
nolicr or (omnn. l oni also did nol sirin lo be lonierned wilb siub 
niaiiiMs as leni^ih ami i boi(e ol words. 

CONCl.l SION 

1 oin sei in> lo enjoy wriiiiiK and usually composes widi ease and 
speed. He pieleis w riiing in tbe lellexive mode, bui does noi express any 
prediledion lor a pauiddar kind ol discourse. His individual com- 
posing pioiess is organii in naiure. wbicb implies lhal he plans as he 
(oinposes. 1 oin also exhibiis good loniiol of technical correctness as he 
writes, but seems inc lined to (oiu entraie on what he wani.s to say rather 
than the way he is saying it. He is a c reative and flexible writer who 
delights in being itiventive with words and seemingly has no great dif- 
licultN in manipulating his hmguage. 

IMPl.ICA HONS FOR RKSKARCH 

The strength of the case study approac li obviously rests not iti the 
single case study but in ati aggregate of investigations. Only in thi.s way 
cati we gain perspec tive and understanding of any patterning widiin the 
compositig process that is cruc iai to developing effective writing 
programs. More studies need to be conducted along both longitudinal 
and latitudinal lines so that all variables and contingencies will be ac- 
counted for .mcl a valid cone eptuali/ation of the prcuess of composing 
can take plate. .Also, more incjuiry into the stages of prefigurinK atid 
planning should be undertaken, for obviously c urrent teacher strategies 
do not begin to deal adequately with these getieraiive stages in the com* 
posing process. 1 he point. is that die case study can be a useful tool in 
helping Knglish teachers and others to loc us on those aspec ts of the 
writing proc ess that demand attenticm ami guidance, instead of wasting 
lime aiul effort on those aspirts of composition that present no difficulty 
lo the student. 

IMIMJC.V! IONS I'OR 1 t.ACHINCi 

While implic aticms ior researc h involving the c ase study approach 
of iiuiuiry aie somewhat manifest, a word or two should be said con- 
cerning the validity and ramificaticms of my single investigation. As I 
mentioned previously. Kmig's study and mine differ in scale and 
emphasis, but tiot in foe us; and it should be remembered that my study is 
a limited iiupiiry in that it dealswith only onecaseand with cmesubject. 
Ihe "case study" is essentially an inductive approach to empirical 
researc h; atid as sue h. it reciuires an adetjuate and wide sampling of sub* 
jet Is ill order that results will be lepiesentationaJ, it>J)clusivi\ atul 
auiheruk. Ihv value of my single tase investigatitm resides iti the 
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providing of uddiiional infomuiiioii and empirical evidence lo previous 
findings. This supplementary evidence is not intended to be judgmental 
in itself, merely explicative. However, when examining an aggregate of 
findings, judgnienis ( an and should be given. My study actually serves 
then to give greater perspei tive and weight to many, if not all, of Janet 
EmigVs conclusions about the composing process. 

Emig suggested that for the most part the writing experience of the 
majority of English students in secondary schools are limited in focus, 
mode, and variety. The writing product, characteristically extensive in 
mcxle. is considered to be of greater importance than the writing process 
itself. It seems obvious to me that English teachers must realize thai the 
process of composing is just that, a process which necessitates process* 
oriented education. iMosi current leaching strategies in Englisli educa- 
tion, at km those recommended in most published grammar and com- 
position texts, continue to treat writing and language as content rather 
than process. Simply, it is incorrect and dangerous to think of language 
as just so much data and informational content. If English is indeed a 
symbol system that students can manipulate, then we must give students 
every opportunity lo manif^nlale it in all modes and kinds of discourse. 
The process of comfK)sing is essentially a thinking operation that in- 
volves symbolizing— "languaging*— our thoughts and feelings, and 
any valid approac h to guiding writing must allow for expression by the 
student based on his own experience anu on his own emotions. In a 
word, the emphasison bland exposition in the extensive mode must give 
way to increased composing in the reflexive mode which permits inner 
self involvement. 

The concomitant implications for English teacher education must 
also be evident. Feachers of English must be required to have a broad 
and varied experience in the composing process. Emig found that. "Par- 
tially because they have no direct experience of composing, teachers of 
English err in important ways. They underconceptuali/e and over- 
simplify the process of composing. Planning degenerates into outlin- 
ing; reformulation becomes the correction of minor infelicities."® 
English teadier education must provide an opportunity for student 
teachers to write as they would have their students compose, in every 
mode and in every kind of discourse. 

Finally, the relation between the composing pro<:ess and the think- 
ing pro( ess must be recognized as being of extreme consequence and 
value to the general education of every student. If we want to educate our 
students to think, then we tnust let them practice thinking in terms of 
process, language, and the entire spectrum of the human capability to 
symbolize. Such practice involves more talking, more writing, more 
listening, tnore sharing, in essence, more "languaging" to others and to 
our inner selves. 
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Insults, Smart Remarks, 
And Other Things I 
Might have said: 
A Spin-off From 
Kenneth Koch's 

Wishes, Lies, And 

Dreams 

Agnes J. Webb 

"Elect lAi CfOiV This bit of blackboard graffiti was an apt smart 
remark aimed at the energetic yearbook editor who had inspired and 
browbeaten her staff into another pri^e-winning edition. Kids are witty 
satirists; and a word, gesture, or tone of voice can find its target while 
even the victim grins. 

Invective, the art of insulting and cursing, has as ancient tradition. 
Celtic tribes sent their poets to the camps of the enemy to hurl insults the 
night before the warriors hurled their .sticks and stones. 1 have always 
suspected that some people could talk you to death. King Tut's curse 
took centuries to find its mark; and no one has yet dared to test the effec^ 
tiveness of William Shakespeare's epitaph "And curst be he that moves 
my bones.** Spinners of tales and critics of society have peppered our 
literary legacy with smart backtalk to a world that is cruel, exasperating, 
or absurd. 

just a3 the clown in a trapeze act or dance routine must bean expert 
in control of his skill, the humorist must have command of language 
skills and assumptions to achieve the goal of a grimace, giggle, or guf* 
faw. although only a few student writers can control sustained wit» 
many can produce mockery with the guidance of short models and in* 
struct ons. Eight of the tasks which follow utilize rhyme, near rhymci 
alliter ation. puns, and parody to transform offensive remarks into witty 
statentents. lless obvious is the manipulation of communication signals 
that underlie the humor. Epitaphs, greeting cards, and introductions are 
conventional forms of communication with context and expectations 
assumed by a language community. Generally, epitaphs treat death 
seriously, cards say pleasant things, and introductions provide comfor* 
tabU' social knowledge aJ>out new people The satirist shifts the attitude 
toward the subject or changes theaubject matter ttseUto theittteKf^ected. 
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and his disioi lion piodtu cs luiiiioi . I he distortion is lunny in u'lation 
to the rxiH'dt'd. iUv (onvrntional ((Munuinicauon signal criminally 
stated in the lorm nl epitaph, card, or introduction. 

I hv t'llii)sis.()l Dumb Conversations and I Muttered assumes a 
familiarity with predic tai)le conversations or exchanges. 1 he comment 
*\VI.y. how you've grown!" usually elicits a tolerant nod from most 
adolescents: the flip resjxMise purposely misreads the sociable nature of 
the comment and treats it with punning seriousness. The statements of 
Mutterings deliberately insist that a true statement is an adequate state- 
ment. It*s true that the hamster chewed up the lunch ticket: but that's not 
the acceptable res{x)nse to a cashier's request for money. The two tasks 
involving curses involve inappropriate responses also. Here trivial 
events evoke a major resjK)nse, a curse, but one made up of unlikely 
wishes. Right Words. Wrong Place places the emphasis on context of 
language, the surrounding circumstances of the statement. These con- 
scious blunders ignore the time and place restrictions of language, and 
these can be ignored only if they are part of the writer's knowledge of 
these restrictions. 

I he last task of the group changes the focus from production of 
verse and single lines to an observation of invective as a dramatic device 
in flenty Il\ Pari /. Although the individual selections are short, their 
relationship to diction, characterization, and plot can lead to considera- 
tion of these larger elements of the play. 

The following are the writing tasks with models and instructions. 
Variatiorts often multiply. 

Epitaphs 

Here lies Willie, 
Died as he lived, silly. 

Two lines, end rhyme. May be expanded to four or six lines witli pairs of 
end rhymes. Opening words "Here lies (name)'* followed by deathless 
verse describing the dear departed's virtues, flaws, or circumstances of 
departing. Try one for an enetny or one for a car thief. 

Greeting Cards 

Lines for a (Christmas C^ard 

May all my enemies go to hell, 
Noel. Noel. Noel. Noel. 

Hillaire Belloc 

Title designates the occasion or the person to receive the smart aleck 
card. Two lines (or more, if you like), end rhyme. Celebrate local grouch 
week, someone's unbirthday, or the anniversary of purchasinf^ your 
sneakers. 
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IntwductiotLs 

I'd like you lo nun 
Fuiiy Kml. 

That's nol a biiir.s tuvsi. ii\ liis licad. 

I'd like vou U) nun 
Shy Sue. 

I'luw sUv is. |HTking "Ui of hvi sUov. 

Fiisi line. "I'd like you lo meei "; second line, adjec live and name begin- 
ning with the satne sound; third line, last word rhymes with name, 

Bird of Paradise Curses 

To the Ciar that Just Passed Me 

May the bird of paradise 
Clot your S rP. 

l iile direi ts the i urse to the target; first line, "May the bird of paradise'*; 
third line, appiopriate dire ac tion. 

Cumulative Curses 

These are similar to the bird of paradise curse, just longer and in- 
creasingly terrible. 'Theo|K'ning lines or title set tlie scene for ilie curse or 
give the reason for retaliation, and the list of dread events grows. 
Dedic ate one to the school bus driver or to a coac h. 

Struck from behind by a hot dog skier. 
I sit here picturing how I d like to see her. 

May her next mogul conceal glass ice. 
May her edges slicle and her poles stick. 
Her bindings snap and her cap depart. 

May she lose her lift tic ket» and just one glove. 
May her ski c lub disband. 
AncJ her bus leave without her. 

When her b(K)ts give a blister, 
May she ski witfi her sister* 

Dumb Conversations 

Ihese are one-liners that are half of a c onversation. the answer to a dumb 
(juestion or an often repeated remark. The one*liners reveal the conver- 
sation that is not reported. 

Tve applied to Mortuary College, Butcher's Iiaining Tech, 
and Thruway Toll Collecting Institute. 
(The unlikely answer to the question ''Where arc you going to 
Hchaoi nesi year?") 
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Yes, I've grown a fool; now I have three. 

(A pun reply to the commeni **My, how youVe grown/') 

/ Muttered as I ivalked Away 

This is a variation of Dumb Conversations; they're truthful statements 
that appear to solve the absurd problem, but do.' . 

The combination is written down; it's on the 

cover of the notebook that's locked in the locker. 

(The useless reply to the question "Why didn'i 

you write your locker combination down somewhere?*') 

But the hamster did gnaw up my lunch ticket. 
(The cafeteria lady still wants 75 cents for the lunch.) 

Right Words, Wrong Place 

"A plague on both your houses.'* 

A Wedding toast 

*'A stitch in time saves nine." 

Sign in an operating room 

Popular sayings or familiar quotations from literature which are said at 
an inappropriate time or in an inappropriate place. 

Zounds! A Varlet, Fie Upon Him 

Castigations. rages, oaths, epithets: Shakespeare's characters whisper 
and roar them. A simple catalog of Falstaf f 's insults and those directed at 
him reveals invective as a dramatic device contributing to character 
development, plot events, and poetic imagery of the play. The first 
column. Names Falstaff Calls Others, is divided into two parts; the first 
part quotes the epithets and the second part identifies the receiver of the 
blistering comment. The second column. Things They Say About Him, 
is similarly divided into two parts. The first is the insult and the second 
identifies the speaker who so boldly risked Falstaff's retort. 
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Namen Falstaff Calls Others 



ThinKs They Say About Him 



Hang ye, gorbellied knaves . . . . 
fat chuff.s .... bacons Travelers 

You starveling, you elf 

skin .... you vile standing 

tuck .... Hal 



good ticklebrain .... 
good pint pot 

A plague of all cowards 

Revolted tapsters, and 
ostlers trade-fallen . . . . 



Hostess 
Thieves 
Soldiers 



Ye (at«kidneycd 
rascal 

Impudent, embossed 
rascal 

My • ^et beef 

Thou knave 

.... that trunk of 
humors, that bolting 
hutch of beastliness, 
that swollen parcel 
of dropsies .... 



Hal 

Hal 
Hal 
Hostess 

Hal 



As the friendship of Falstaff and Hal cools, the exchange of insults stops 
between them; yet, Falstaff continues to berate servants and soldiers un« 
der his command. 

May the mockery, insults, smart remarks and 
epithet study give an Elizabethan flavor to 
blackboard graffiti. 

State University of New York 
At Buffalo 
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Communplace Book^ 
Venerable Teaching 
Tool 

Richard K. Drclfk 

DiniiiK ihv I hirnrs. many young people could be seen carrying 
iiuo public libraries nic kel conifjosiiion books. Constant companions to 
schoolchildren of that period, the fifty sheetsof ruled paper sewn up the 
spine to a stiff f)iu flexible cover held, in separate volumes, the year s 
spelling work, arithmetic liomework, and sometimes com|x>sitions. 
However, die particular ones seen in the libraries during vacation 
periods and on Sattuclays were not used for schoolwork. Fhey were so 
sp(H iai that some* of tis invested a dime in tlie kind that had hard, chip* 
l)oard toveis. I hey wen available in three colors; blue, green, or black, 
w ith splotches of white showing through the color, making them look 
like they were coated witli towel lint. You can buy glued* together im- 
itations today for forty-nine cents, plus tax. The real one. the real com- 
position ()o()k, is gone along with the nickel doublenlip ice cream cone, 
botli of wfiic li were sold at the confectionary store near the school. The 
ones offered today couldn't serve tfie purposes for which they were used 
l)efore. The separate sheets glued to the cloth spine break loose and fall 
out. a condition wliic li would have been as welcotfl^as spontaneous 
c ombtistion. I he stitc hing gave otir composition books ilk dign\{y of a 
l)ound volume and the same expec tations of durability. 

Far frotn being task f)(X)ks. these extraordinary folios were the per- 
sonal journals of young teen-agers and of many preteens. Into them each 
of Us copied those verses, sayings, and prose paragraphs we wished to 
preserve. Like albtuns. they cotuained collections, not of things but of 
ideas, I hv) were self-consciotisly personal in that each collector selected 
those items whicli wotdd reflect tfie image he wished to project, 
aliliotigli we were not aware of tlie psychology of it all at the lime. The 
(ontetits were prec ious. for inside each book were those things the in- 
dividual vahied. Mine contained a collection oC the ridiculous along 
w itii the seriotis. perhaps out of fear that too much of one or the other 
wotdd give tlie wrong itnf)rt»ssiorK On the title page, the peruser can 
lead: 

t t)ity tlie baker. 

I t)ity the cook. 

1 pity the faket 

Who steals tliis book. 
.Among tlie notable etitries there is an Ogden Nash four-liner which 
begins: 

1 think Ouii 1 shall never see 
A l)illl)oafd luveiy as a nee. 
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I must have bvvw iinpicsscd with achievcmciu or I might have inter- 
preted Tennyson's poem to he a tall for ad\enture. 

Not of the sunlight. 

Not of the moonlight, 

Not of the starlight! 

() young Mariner. 

Down to the ha\en. 

Clall your eompanions, 

Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvas* 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin. 

After it, follow it. 

Follow the Cfleam. 
Several wise sayings of the oral language were also copied as was the 
following example: 

Wipe your nose, 

Vour brains are leaking out. 
And then there were camouflaged entries which might better have gone 
into a diary. su(h as: 

Say Tm weary, say I'm sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me. 

Say that Tm growing old. but add,— 
---kissed me. 

What miss was it, I now wonder, who had bestowed upon me such a 
great honor, sometime in my thirteetuh year, that I dared to record it, 
and why was I unwilling to mention her name? 

Included in each (ollec tion were some of the owner^s most intimate 
thoughts and comments. All together the packages were self-revealing, 
and we were so aware of that fac t that we guarded them as if they were 
shameful memoirs. Yet they were prepared with the hope that others 
would read them. Why create an image if no one ( ould see it? We solved 
the problem by exchanging them on this basis: "If you'll let me read 
yours, ril let you read mine.'* Such a contract was necessary to protect 
the self-image of each copier. Having exposed one's soul to ridicule, 1 
dared not chide the other*s choices. Highly personal, they were the 
reflec tions of one's mind, a wordy portrait of one*> self. 

Like all activities, maintaining ilie composition book served several 
needs. For one thing, building the collection occupied time, like any 
hobby. What can one do without money on a rainy Saturday afternoon 
or on an early summer's evening? How could one speed the hours after 
supper in the cold winter months? B(K)ks and magazines in the home 
were few. For a nickel or a dime we construe ted our own personal 
libraries. Wecaf)tured some great ilioughts, like butterflies, atid pressed 
them within the covers of our (OpylK)oks. to free them oc c asionally and 
let them flutter it\ the sunlight, 'l lie medleys also served each perscm's 
tieed fora self-f)ortrait. If a man h known by rftefacK^i^Uetc'^i>.A<\w his 
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library is himsfll. loilay s younf? people project ilumselves by the 
records ihey tolled. All ol us need somethins which says this is I; I am 
this. 

AhhouKh the copybook has been a pan of the literate's world ever 
since the written loruis ol lanKuaKt ^ were invented, their widespread use 
in English-speakinK cultures didn't lake hold until the beginning of the 
eighteenth c entury. Known as Commonplace Books, they became a part 
of almost every reader's library. During the reign of Queen Anne, 
English literature seemingly burst out onto a lush plain. Many writers 
were publishing cjuality material, prose works that were highly in- 
dividual in style, graceful and clear. Fhe essay, as a highly personalized 
literary form, greened and bl(K)med. Pamphlets became the chief media, 
and the most absorbing subject matter was |x>litics. Defoe and Swift 
became masters of the broadside. Steele's Tattler and his more famous 
Spectator, which included the witandstylism of Addison, became one of 
the earliest literary journals. Memoirs as a literary form acquired 
recognition with Pepys' Diary and Evelyn's Diary. 

Clonmmnplace books served the special interests of those who kept 
ihem for they organized, under different general headings, arguments or 
f)assages a|)propriate to the subject. Separate sections might cover such 
diverse topics as gallantry, poetry, literary criticism, love. America, 
loyalty I or whatever other fare the owners wished to chase. However, 
without a changing pattern in the distribution of wealth, the books may 
have been thin and the brilliance of the stylists mentioned above along 
with that of Boswell, Johnson, Pope. Gray, and others may not have 
emerged. I hc landed gentry and city-dwelling aristocracy were noted for 
their coarseness, vulgarity, and general lack of interest in the joys of 
education. It was the rising midclle class which supported the writers. 
Trade, as a result of England's growing colonial empire, was expanding 
along with the acquisition of new territories; and as the century reached 
its mid|K)ini, manufacturing techniques were bringing the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution. With the flowering of stylized English prose, the 
common|)lace bcK)k captured for its keeper those exceptionally well 
phrased observations and sentiments which appealed to his or her pre- 
judices, like carefu lly selecting a bouquet of blooms from a dazzling field 
of coUn and form. 

rhe commonplace book migrated to America and look on a special 
flavor by combining quotations from local writers with those from 
abroad. Considering the amount of political pamphleteering that went 
on during the last quarter of the century, copiers with every possible 
tK)litical persuasion didn't want for material. 

As the nineteenth century ended in America, the commonplace 
bcK)k served a different, vital need to a rapidly growing nation. It once 
more became an educational tool. Echoing through the classrooms of 
the new public high sc hools was the four thousand-year old voice of a 
Atacher of scribes in ancient Babylonia, admonishing hU^u<tetits: *'You 
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in.i\ (Mill ynui hirad— loi v\v\\ man ninsl--s\v('a(inH it) ihchoi liHds, 
siiainiHK in \\\v (|nanit's. slaving in ihc mines, ot von may sii in white 
linen in (lieioolshacleol.mai hot anil maintain iheiecouN ol those who 
hoss the less toiiunaie. Piadic e. pra( ti(e. piaitiiel" 

(iiowth in Ameiica was lied lo ^lowth in lonnneue. and as new 
I ili/ensseiileil mihisl.mdas lahoi loi die(|ni( kls e\|)andinK(ommeiie. 
the hnieani iai v ol i^ov eminent exp.mdeiK Cities and lonnties sprouted 
where ilieiehad heen wilderness, and eai h new (ommnnity needed lo es- 
tablish a loiation loi the inainienaiu l and stoiani'ol Hoveriunental iran- 
sa< tions. lor lommene and linvermnent are interdej)endent lialves ol a 
whole. Neither part can tolerate amhiKnities. as (iilKaineshN teailu-rof 
suihes onie pointed out. No illej;ihlr words or phrases or mnti»»t-ils 
loidd appeal whiih wonid lead to moie than one inteipieiation. 
Speiuerian penmanship, with its ileal, rounded, and prei iselv slanted 
letters Kiaied the domments ol Kovrrninent and rommeire. So prei ise 
weie those ink tiaiin^N that all appeared to he written hv Ilerheii 
Speiuei himsell. 

Into theii I opvhooks the boys entered, not their f)iartire strokes, hut 
the refineil examples ol a fine skill kept lioneil by < ontinuoiis appliia- 
lion. I hey (opieil pnblisheil prose and poetry whiih nor neiessarily 
stinik their laniies. but which were sure to appeal to a prospeitive 
emplover. A Kiailnate's < opyhook was l)is most important i redeniial, in 
the same way that a i:onunei< ial artist today ral lies with him a portfolio 
of his work. 1 he parallel is not strained, for many of those lopylxjoks 
were indeed works of art. 

Whetlui the ( i)pviug was done as adt ill for perlei tinK handwriting 
or loi till' pnrposeof establishing an imageof theropier. mm h more was 
being .iiiDinplished. I he students were learning language and spelling 
kinesiheiically. An adult's language, written or spoken, is lontrolleil 
lonsidei ably by habit. So as theSpenierian students before us and we in 
the I hiriies lopied the wit of Ben Franklin, the wisdom of Abraham 
l.iiuoln. the sail asm of Mark I wain, and the beauty of Walt Whitman, 
plus the snippets tl)e latter gioup gleaned Itoin sli< k magazine (Who 
remembers Kdgar (iuesi and Carrie jaiobs Bond?] we were aequiriiig 
llnol!^!l highly (ontrolled fingers a feeling for the flow of the language, 
.\s weiarelnlly spelled out vaguely familiar words, they sneaked into 
oui voiabniaiies. 

I've tried out the idea on several oiiassions with fifth and s\th 
giaileis. I made a model of a loimnonplai e book, entering into it things 
that 1 had i opied sni h a long, long time ago. and I libeially sprinkled the 
pages with the iiealive lontiibuiions of sihool i hildien. I introrh.ued 
the idea, not as a task, but as a hobby to pursue. Some ol the students 
aiu'pted it. Not many, but enough. I'm glad that I passed the idea along. 
Vou may want to try it. 

Stale rniverstty College, 
ttrockport 

firoikport, Ne^v Y ork 
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What Is 

Language Sensitivity? 

Murjorie Drabkin 

If you do iioi ihink of linsuisiit s only as a series of assorted setueiice 
diagrams, you have become liiiguisikally sensitive and know thai 
linsuisiits means the scientific study of language. If you screech when 
you examine an oral reading diagnostic test that asks pupils to supply 
sounds for isolated letter symbols, you have become linguistically sen- 
sitivt. If you howl when you examine readability formulas that count 
syllables and the length of sentences without considering syntactic com- 
plexity, then you have become linguistically sensitive. 

Roger Shuy finds it int redible that "the training of reading teachers 
has proceeded, to date, with piat tically no emphasis on training future 
leat hers t( hear, distinguish and analyse the language that the child 
brings with him to school, and to which most of his reading will 
relate."' He further inveighs against "certain unfounded language 
stereotypes" that are peipetuated in teacher training institutes— that the 
disadvantaged child does not use language in his home and that he is 
nonvei bal.'' Teachers know so little about nonstandard dialect that they 
have repeatedly faulted pupils on oral reading inventories for pronun- 
ciation and grammar, when actually these pupils were translating the 
text into their own dialect. 

Just recently Kenneth Goodman has been subjecting reading to a 
linguisri. .illy-oriented scrutiny. He finds it amazing that children have 
learned i > '^ad at all. since adults broke the language up into such 
splintered and difficult abstractio. ,s.< A (jerusal of phonic rules will cer- 
tainly place us on Kenneth Goodman's side. 

Linguistic sensitivity is seeping rapidly into the whole reading 
scene, but it will take time. There are, however, other areas that demand 
linguistic sensitivity. 

If you stop short just before uttering the word denigrate, you have 
become linguistically sensitive. Denigrate was a perfectly respectable 
v.ord until we became aware of cultural bias and how it influences the 
way we view the world. The Latin stem of denigrate means to blacken. 
Black in our culture has carried a pejorative meaning— to tarnish, sully 
or defame. Black is often assoc iated with evil. Witches are clad in black, 
and we refer to the "black sheep" of the family. Black satin is seductive 
and suggests the tempta -ons of Satan— and of evil. Those of us who 
have become linguistically and culturally sensitive now refuse to use a 
word that is ijrejudicial to our black brothers and sisters. 

1 he intensive linguistic study of the pa.st few derides has finally 
shaken loose the stranglehold of traditional Engli-sh "Laiinate" gram- 
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mar onoin F.nsli^H dassiooins. While in s()ino(asosK;iaminar has htm 
ahandoiu'd tMUiirl v . in olhcis vvhm- icac litis havo heen niatlf sensiiivf lo 
lanKuagf. iht» aruMiui>n of siutlt'nis is heinK cliitried Ki iUv siiuclurt' of 
Knglish. riu'Sf sanu liuKuisiitallv scnsiiive leat hers art' ht»H;inninK; U) 
distovrr duu du'vt annoi it-at h u hai hatlhtrndiarat UTimlas' torrtH l" 
Knglisli. For ont- ihinf?. we all speak a dialet i. Perhaps ii is die iiandard 
dialed. Inii we liavedisa)vered dial the nonsuuitlard dialed speakers in 
die ( lass art* not speaking had grammar, hiu a highly eoniplex language 
dial has iis own suiuiural rule^. and thai lias evolved hecaiue of 
isolaiing a people from die niainsiream of standard dialed speakers. 

Hrohahly die only way lo hetonie linguisiitally sensitive is lo siudy 
die history and evoluiion of Knglish. and if possihie. dial of oiher 
languages. For a long lime il seemed lo many of us tfiai ihe rules of 
Knglish were handed down from ihe mounlain. 

Siudying die liisiory of Knglish makes us aeuiely aware of ihe puie 
arhiirariness of spelling. During ihe greai age of Shakespeare everybody 
spelled as he pleased. Afler over iliree hundred years of fruilless discus- 
sion by Knglish pundils. Dr. Samuel Jolmson finally decided lo pui 
someorder in ihisarea. Ilisnoiionsof spellingdid noiseemtjuiieaccep- 
lahle U) Ntxdi VVehsier. however, who in compiling a dictionary for 
iiineieenih ceniury Amerit a. det ided dial Amerit an spellings should be 
differeni from ihose of England. For ihis reastm we have honor insieacl 
of honour, defense instead of de fence, \\\\{\ advertise instead of rtrfTY'r;/2f. 

Punctuation also underwent a variety of style changt^s. In rontrast 
lo the semi-colon studded manust ripts of the prior centuiies. our prose 
seems to be evading even th" cotiima. Fhere are still l^ »se who recoW \ xi 
horror at the sight of an ampersand in formal writ . a ir iou /tail 
been (K*rfectly respectable in sevemeenth and « century 
manusdipts. Mcx^ern poets have revived it. 'prob,» i a state of 
rebellion. 

If you feel that our language is sliding downhill, and if you simply 
(annot stand Mike it is." you will discover that usage is the ultimaie 
( reaii)r of all language. It is to the credit of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who set 
out to write a dictionary to purify the language, that af* :\ eight years of 
drudgery acknowledged that nothingcan prevent language ( hange.^ Yet 
a prospering cafe restauratit at Tincoln Center in New York City was 
forced to change the \vord "saloi»n** in its name to balloon. Vhosc who 
demanded it probably never knew that saloon originally designated a 
large hall, and that the ;u)g shops had borroweci it to give class ami 
social status to their establishments.^ 

Those who have become linguistically sensitive have alscJ dis* 
covered that language is behavior and that language controls behavior. 
What is most Jisconcerting is finding out that man's ability to use 
language for strictly informative purposes was developed relatively late 
inthecourseoflinguisticevolution.andthat the tone of voice influences 
us much more than the actual content.? 
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Social (onvfisaiion islaiKcU pit'syinlMilic iiuhanu UT/Fhcptrvon- 
lion ol silfiur is iisi-lf an impoi lani luiu lion ol spm h. It is rompleu'ly 
impossible foi lis in a soc ial group lo lalk only when we have something 
lo say. We voice opinions on ihe weaihei ami pi( k ihings on which we 
aie la illy »ure iheie will l)e geneial agreemeni. Kat h new agreement, no 
nuiUer how eonunonphu e or obvious, breaks down barriers ol suspic ion 
and uiisirusi. People have always been uneasy with what is strange to 
them. Ac tually ihis presymlK)lic talk is like ihec ries of animals, a form of 
ac tivity. Clollege c heers, conununiiy singing, and other c ollective noise* 
making ac livities are examples of the presyinbolic functic^n of language, 
I hese noise-making ac liviiies assure people that others are just like 
themselves/ 

A sec tion called "For the Members" in tlie April 1974 EnsUsh Jour- 
nal, published by the National ( lounc il of IVac hers of English carries a 
message Irorn Walker (Jibson and reviews the accomplislunents of the 
Conmiittee on Doublespeak. I he present c hairman of the Doublespeak 
Clonunittee Dan Dieterich of the University of Illinois isco-author of a 
useful KRIC R(;s Re|K)rt on Doublespeak. That report appeared in the 
Oetolx-r English Journal Four lK)oksby committee members will 
be published so as to reac h secondary sch(K)l and college teachers with 
tmictital materials. Dan Dieteric h liimself has written h\\ die 
phenomen. n of euphemism: 

\\v ail' uiiiU'ssinK in dui liiiu* an rxpanilinu Hlon on the pari of iMjwerful leaders in 
(hrsoc WW tin on tluM iti/rntv bvdioosnit; panic ulat iiatnt s (or unplcaiani or unjust 
rviMih .... I)isa(i\aniii«i'd inoi l)la(k. noi |m)oi. not ignoiani). Inopmiive (noi 
(abiicaU'il. not lyii»«. iioi vww nusiakni). Aii sup|M)ri (noi IxmibinK, noimurder).' 

In commenting about Watergate. Dan Dieterich notes that in our 
present climate illegal acts are renamed "inappropriate,'* a burglary is 
an "entry." and bugging somebody's telephone is referred to as 
"intelligence gathering."*^ 

In this world of lying, it is our duty as teachers to make pupils sen- 
sitive to language devices that influence their feelings and sway their 
minds. The same literary devices used in great literature may Ik» used 
elsewhere for other purposes. Flie liuman species finds pleasure in the 
repetition of similar sounds, as in catchy titles or slogans. The repetition 
of grammatic al struc rures has ihe same effec t: 

First in war 

first in peace 

first in the hearts of our countrymen** 

At this point we expect the flag to unfurl, 

We are emotionally influenced as well by rliyme, alliteration, 
assonance, crossed alliteration, and the subtleties of rhyme. We admire 
I)eriodic sentences. \n whic h (ompleticm of the thought for dramatic 
effect keeps us in suspense. We are stirred by antithesis— strongly op* 
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\H)svi\ notions laid side l)v side in parallel phont'iic or.iriamnuuicalcon* 
siriRlion. 'i'hc political spm lies of John Kennedy weiefilledwidi these 
sharp contrasts. 

Metaphors are not ornaments of discourse, but exf)ressions of 
stroUK feeling, and when they beionieoverused, weeall them cliches and 
push them into disuse. Slang, based on metaf)hor, vividly expresses 
people's feeliuK about life and alK)ut the things they encounter in life. 

Allusions work as an affective device only when the hearer is 
familiar with the history, literature, people or events alluded to. 
Whenever a group of people—the members of a single family or 
members of a whole ( ivilization— have memories and traditions in com- 
mon, extremelv subtle and efficient communication becomes possible 
through the use of allusion. (We may wonder about the discarding of the 
classics by the off-beat generation. Perhaps this is tocut off communica- 
tion.) Dictators have been known to rally the i)eople by recalling events 
of past greatness. 

In addition to these devices thereareothers. Authoritative language 
is used to influence rather than be understood. Such writing is 
(hara(teristi( of bureaucrats and writers of official reports. 
Authoritarian language has its stereotypes, which are designed to im- 
press, but its success is probably ( aused by a (juirk of humati tiature. the 
willingness to accept (()mt)licati(m for profundity.*^ It has been noted 
that no bureau ( hief in Washington ttnlay would dream of submitting a 
position paper without getting the words "posture. ' "dirust," 
*Vounterpr(Klu( tive." and "p'"i»"it4er" into bis text somewhere.*'* 

The passive voi( e is used to escape resf)()nsil)ility. to cover up the in- 
significance of the actor, or to( one eal the actor. It seems *iafe to state that 
one reason the passive voic e has survived is that it enables theoperator to 
be noncommittal. 

I'he language ol intellec t may at)f)eal to the learned few. but even 
then can we be sure it is unbiasedP I'he writer selects his facts and detail, 
and this can result in slanting. In fact, what people state often reveals 
more about themselves than about the subject. Ibis kind of biased 
slanting is not uncommon in private gossip and backbiting. We do not 
expec t to find it. however, in our newspapers andniaga/ines. We have no 
way of really finding out what the facts are. Slanting can bestbedescrib- 
ed as a tec hnitpie of lying without telling any lies. 

Acquiring language sensitivity is probably necessary for survival. 
There can be no real reading (()mt)iehension without sensitivity to 
language and its effect on behavifii . As Knglish teac hers we must make 
all studetits aware of the (k vices used in language to itiiluence human 
behavior In all areas of (ommunlcation— in speech, in print, and 
through the media. I'eac h(ts tmist also make students aware of the 
soc iological imt)llc ations of ncmsiandard dialects, regional dialects, and 
social dialects, Latiguage has been a social and economic weapon. 
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l IuDUKh lUv \\\vi\u\ ii (an hviomv a daiiKwrns poliiual winipoiv. Thi' 
\{\\s{ wcian do is lo luconu' liuKuisiu ally siMisilivr. 
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Are The S.A.T/s 
Telling Us 
Something? 

Jerome Carl in 

The coniiimiiiR decline in high school students' scores on the 
Sc holastic Aptitude Test may be saying something to English teachers. 
On this test, sfxinsored by theCollege Entrance Examination Board and 
prepared by the Educaticmal Testing Service, the annual scores for both 
verbal and mathematical skills have been skidding steadily downwarcl. 
In the last decade the verbal aptitude mean score has dropped from 478 to 
445. Although the teaching profession does not usually scrutinize the 
S.A. r. averages with the same dedication as stock investors watching 
Dow-Jones, teachers can now see in the S.AT. results an equally 
thought-provoking indicator. 

When the Dow falls, the analysts want to know what's behind the 
slippage. Is it just a technical reaction or a really meaningful response to 
ecommiic developments? And what should everybody with a stake in the 
market and the eccmomy— from the corporation executive to the 
manager of a pension fund— do about it? 

Those who have a stake in the educational areas covered by the 
S.A.'T.'s have reason to ask their own questions. If each year the test 
results of mcjre than a million students continue to extend the curve of an 
unbroken decline in verbal skills, then English teachersought to be ask- 
ing why. Are the kids less intelligent than they used to be? Have the tests 
become progressively mcjre difficult? Were the tested students a less selec- 
tive fK)pulation— less of an elite— as the years went by? Have social and 
cultural aspects of the Americ an scene— such as the often decried erosion 
of the work ethic— made children, like their elders, less willing to work 
or study hard, less impelled to sc ramble for competitive success? Or have 
teaching and learning from kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
gradually beccmie less effective in the tested areas? 

For some of these (juestions definitive answers may never be arrived 
at; for others the only immediate answers are subjective judgments. On 
two specific matters— the comparability of the tests and the relative 
stature of the tested groups from year to year— some limited light has 
been shed by officials of the Educational Testing Service and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

In a front-page article discussing the declining S.A.T. scores, The 
i\ew York Times attributed to E.'T.S. a statement that the examination 
"changes little from year to year in the kinds of questions asked/* That 
assurance gives support to the validity of comparing test results during 
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(he U'ti-vciit |kii(hI()I (licdowmvaKU iitvc: the likelihood srcms rctnoic 
(lull (luu|U('s( lolls. (Iinimliol (licsiiiiickiiul. U'lulcd willioiii rxtcpiion to 
he nioic dill i( nil with cadi passinj; \ va\ when the mean score invariably 
del lined. In die same ani( le I lie Times also reported some judgmenis on 
die (|uali(\ ol (lie sdidem populaiion. Dr. William W. l urnbull, presi* 
dem ol K. 1 .S., u\is i i(ed as l)elie\ iiii; (luK a dei adiMjuo the tesied siudenis 
were "a mote selei ( sul),moi!p.*' Dt . ru!nl)ull said. "As dii» per< emaKeol 
those seekiiiM hii^hei edu(aiio!i has risen, nuuh ol the iiu reuse has of 
iieiessiiN (ome liom the middle and lower parts ol (he scale, driving 
down tliea\('!age." But aiiollii ialol thedollege Board, "whoasked not 
to be identified. " held a (onllii ting view. He reported, according lo the 
Ttmes^ "that (he number ol students taking the S.A. T. had leveled off al 
about one million seveial yeaisagoaiid that the explanation regarding 
itu leasing numbers taking (he test might not be as sound as it seemedal 
tiist." And "it might be time to start tliinking about the possibility thai 
eletiientary and setondaty s( hools an* not preparing students as well in 
veibal and niathematital skills as they did in former years.'* , 

Although the limited skills measured by the.S.A. T. are by no means 
the whole ol what is learned in the Knglish class, they are an important 
pan. If ue (eiKtitively a(( ept the possibility of a genuine- decline of the 
learning ol tliose skills by a significant sample ol the high school 
population, (an we zero in on any developments that perhaps were (on- 
liibulive? 

Al the secondary level the past dec ade saw our instruction breaking 
(Hit ol the structuted. se(|uential Knglish curriculum. ".Scliools are 
prisons." some critics had been saving, "and too much of what you 
teach, the kids don't see as relevant to their lives/' Although often 
c liarac teii/ed b\ sensationalism and ovcMkilK tliis critical attac k carried 
enough truth and weight to gc^ierate produc tive change. In English 
classes the topics students talked and wrote about became cuirthier and 
closer to the realities ibey perceived and cared about. The works they 
weie encouraged or allowed to read came nearer to beting in tlie 
mainstream ol c urrent adult reading. 

Our leadership, meanwhile, had no thought of abandoning the 
I'.nglish c urric u lum or ol giving up the unending procrss of curriculum 
levision. Cuiric ulum writers— and 1 was one of them during this time— 
enipluisi/ecl in bold type that their se(|uenc c»sweie not mc»ant to be strait- 
jackets. Nothing of ( ouise was leally novel in that, for the oldest teac bet 
on the lac ultv will tell you that cac h newly published state or local 
cut tic ulum bulletin arriving in a scliool has always said: avoid slavish 
acllieieiu e lo these presc riplions; adapt tlu'in to your students* nerds; feel 
Iree to be c leative. 

llie clillerencr this time sprang from a more relaxed cultural 
(limate that bad its reflec tion in the scliools. Here and there the rap 
sessions of gtoup tlietapy and the vet bal interac tion of encounter groups 
were miriorecl in the daily dassiooin discussiems. 1 he spcmtaneiiy of 
t lappenings c rept into the ac tivities inside sc hoolroom walls/Mie walls 
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(hniisi'lvcs It'll auay in \\\v s< liools ol a lew (onununiurs. and siudenis 
WTiil oiUsidr lo pursui' llu'ii siiulii's. 1 Vat lu"is and siutlfius were free at 
last. 

Into (his sttiU' (ainr t ltt lives with all (lu it lavoiabit' vil)t*s. Ntx u 
tt'U i.nglish tlt'pamnt'Uts issuttl tiiusuoiuiaiM's asking suidcnis what 
toutst's they woultl likr (ratht'is (o givr in (hr following yrai. 1 he kid.s. 
hv and laigf. it'spontlttl with cnduisiasm. And il i( was also libmuinK 
(or U'at luTs. it was icvohnionaty lot dit' Kn^lish t ni t it utmn as applitd 
in du't lassroom. In St'pU'nihtt ont* U'at hti niight atiivt'wiihunauache 
t ast'suifk'd with plans lot a lully stt U( tuit'd( oui st^on filmmaking or on 
the Anieritan stt'tu* or on inarriagt* as novelists str it, Another lat:uhy 
nuMnber. with no )u,(;,(;age other than a lew general itU*as. might plan the 
elet tive tourse entirely with the ( lass lioin the opening bell tMiward. 
(iuriiiuluni restrictions weie netessarily lt)osened or waived. Where 
were the no-nos of yesteiyear? 

Whether (otnmittetl toelet tives or not. st ht)t)lsand teac hers tended 
to libeiate themselves from long-tvstablished ht)hes regulating subjec t 
matter, materials, teat hing methods, and the pioper ambience of an 
Knglish t lass. Kven lesson plans. t)r the attitude toward them. betaiTiea 
sourteoi luture shot k. I retail one high st hot)l print iparsct)tnplaining 
of an English teaeher who persisted in preparing lesson plans '^inentfte- 
ly too mut h tietail. ' She hat! to hang loose or wing for it. 

rhroughout this period, however. st)me thinkers were doubtful 
about the trend, raising cjuestitms abtmt the t)Uality and quantity t^f 
learning that would take place in a setting witht)ui solid structure. 
Besides, as every stht)olteat her knows, even a gtK)d Irene! once stat ted 
tends tt) gain speed alt)ng the edut ational gltuy road until it is past safe 
1 mits. rhose who favored the freedtmi mt)vement were not unmindful 
tif the dangeis. When promoting electives in New York City's high 
St hools. for instant e. the tentral bt)aid's Bureau t)f Knglish issued a 
statement urging teachers to weave intt) their ( ourses. so far as possible, 
all the strands t)f the curriculum: reading, literatuie. ct)mposition, 
speech, and language. A similar ct)nt ern was evident throughout the 
ct)untry in publit aticms and panels t)n electives atid open education. 
The risks taken were not uiualculated. 

What the tlet line in veibal aptitude results on the S. A. 1'. may now 
be signaling is the need for a reassessment of whether t urrent English 
teaching has in fat t iett)nt iled fieedom and disc ipline. Our theory has 
been that in the laboratc^ry atmosphere of a freer, mt)re t)pen kind of 
teaching and learning students would make greater gains in all aspects 
of English. We need to take a hard look at whether that is so, notably 
tluough researt h, tt»sting, study groups, andtonferences. Where such a 
reassessment will take us is unpiedic table. Certainly too much would be 
lost by one t)f those IH()*dt»giee turns ct)mmf)n to schools and society. At 
this moment our English ( lasses have moved closer to the stream of con* 
temporal life. Few of us would want to Itjse that. Nor would most 
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Hnnli^h itac lu'is appiovc ii iiaviHiUional (oritviion sitTiins us lowurd 
l)U'iul*aiul-biuu'r skills as ilu'onU pi()iH'i drsiinaiion. rhm* vvasru'vei a 
linn* when ihv Knglish ( lass ( oiild sviw more irvvardinglv than mm in 
oiii siiuh'iHs' M«ai(h lor luiinanisiu values. 

Reassessiiu'iu and icdiifc lion, >t's. Rt'a( lionary reversal, no. 

Brooklyn, New York 
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(N)ever Write like (?) You 
Talk: Teaching the 
Syntax of Reading 
and Composition 

Ham v \Iii)k()if 

—Do you wish to write poctiy? 

—No. IK). Not |)(U'liy. 

—Ah. iht'ii prose? 

—No. Not piosc atul iu)t poetry. 

—Hut it must In* oiu* or the other. 

-Why? 

— Bet ause tht»re are only prose or poetry. 

—Only prose or poetry? 

— Ves. sir. Whatever is not prose is poetry; aiul 

whatever is uot poetry is piose. 
—If someone speaks. . .what's that? 
—Prose. 

—Really? When I say 'Nitole. britiR mv my slippers 

and nij4ht(ap\ . .that's prose? 
—Yes indeed. 

—Well! I've been speaking prose lor more than forty 
years without knowing a thing about it. 

Moliere. The Boutffeots Gentleman, 

When the teacher of MoliereN Bourgeois Ck-ntleman triumphantly 
shows that "Ni(()le. bring me my slippers and nightcap" is piose, he is 
the type of numerous t ()m|K)sition teac hei s who tell students to write the 
way they speak— and are then mortified at the result. For, while being 
natural—or writing like you talk— is a first step in overcoming the com- 
mon paralysis induced by expanses of blank t)aper, it is hardly the same 
thing as writing mature prose. Quite to the coturary, in fact, mature 
writing contains any nimiber of conventions seldom or never found in 
mainstream native speech. And if this is not readily apparent to many of 
'US. it is because long intimacy with writing has changed elements of our 
speech— removing it from the mainstream. Thus, even if it might be 
acceptable for us to write the way we speak, it is certainly not acceptable 
for our students to write the way they speak. And we don't write the way 
we speak, anyhow. 

While most teachers intuitively feel that this is true, the depth of this 
feeling is usually limited to su( h insights as the following, taken from a 
fairly recent textbook for prospective high school English teachers: 
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" 1 lu'iu lolwiiiiiiH. I)> \ iiuicol iispcimaiu'iucaiulespa iaily iissepaia* 
lion lioin ihv rradci. dcmaiuls nuuli wunv (aiviiil aiteniion than 
spm h. . . .Tnlcss snuciurs as well as paiagiaphs im-al a surcgraspof 
(oiKvpis and ilu'iricla'ionships.a rtadci may btHoiiU'ciiluT confused or 
disinu'icsicd."' 1 luis, ihc loi i\ -nine pane ( hapici cniiilcd "Wriiien Kx- 
pit'ssion" disdisst s ihc nanncol ihcloric and dear ihinkins. but has 
only one snufnccou ihi'clisiinc live (onsinu lionsol wriiinj?. ilu'sugges- 
lion ihai icadim "rnipliasi/c espec ially die free pounelusier, thenon- 
resirieiive apposiiive, die verbid ( lauses and absoluies. . Yei even 
diis linle is preferable lo ibe apparent (onfusion of rhetoric anJ struc- 
iiiie diat seems to have nioiivated Karl \Valla(e\s remark in " towards a 
Rationale for 1 eac hers of Wiiiing and Speaking" that "wliethercmeis 
writing or speaking he is subjec t to die same conventions of grammar, 
syntax, semaniic s/' based as it is on die assertion tliat "thepur|3(^sean(i 
method of a composition wield larger and more significant effects on 
style than the medium. .the pervasive influeiue of purpose and 
nuMhod extends to the narrowesi aspec is of style, even lo iliemeclianics 
of liarulling the sentence/'* Now. while some aspects of mechanics arc 
purely stylisti( . otheisare undoubtedly hmctions of the mediumor con- 
ventions ol writing itself. 

Among the first scholars to systematically investigate variable usage 
in America. John Kenyon distinguished between lexfeb which, with 
their connotation of higher and lower, refer to value judgements and 
varieties whic h refer to hiiK tional adaptaticms to differing contexts.^ He 
thus recognized intersec ting verti( al and horizontal parameters labeled 
"Standard Substandarcr' and "Formal Informal" respectively. Unfor- 
tunately, within his cultural category "Substandard" lie includes ilie 
Molicwan term "illiterate spcrch. ' Icmiinologically more carehil, 
Martin joos does not mix litcMac y witli speec h in The Five Clocks, in 
which he posits five situational varieties of spoken English— intimate, 
casual, consultative, formal, fro/en— charaderized l)y such things as 
complexity of sentence strmture. c^xpectation of feedback, and ilie 
speakers estimate of shared experienc e with tlie hearer. Moreover, Joos 
argues tliar tliese varieties exist in the speech of all adults— intimate and 
( asnaleveri in tlie speec h of the niosr educated and sophisticated, formal 
and fro/en even ui that of the uriedircatedand unsophisticated. And that 
he is correc t is oin ious to anyone who has ever iliought alxmt what, at 
one exnenie. motivates the delorniecl lornial syntax and vocabulary of 
irurnic ipal servi( c employees and blue-collar workers being interviewed 
on television, or why. at tlie other extreme, saying tliat sornccme "talks 
like a l)()ok" is not a compliment. 

txrending this appro.ich to prose. Henry (ileason Jr. shows, in 
Lin!4Uistu}i ami ErifrlLsh (irammnr (pp. 3<)7-;i7.S). bow situational 
varieties of writing parallel, tliougli by no rnearis coincide with, those of 
speech. In fact, two of Cileason s major insights are. one, tliat the very 
riarure of writing prec hides the existence of an "intimate'* register, and. 
two. that "infonnal" writing, though functionally equivalent lo 
"c asual" speec h. is structurally ( loser to the more formal "consultative.** 
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I'oi as Rolu'ii Allen iinicsahnui hisnwn work in linj^hsfi itrammarsand 
English (Irannnar {\), iiyHy. " . . .sa\ in^ (hat this is a Ktaiuinaiol written 
KuKlish is not ilu* sanu* as saying that it isa!4tanuuarofJ:{)inial Kn^lish. 
Written FjiKlish indiuirs all thr kinds ol Knglish that appear in 
wriiiMg— infoinial as well as lornial." And. Hinnn one step further, wc 
should realize tha;. while all speakers and wi iters have junctional 
varieties, the spec it i( ^tiui tural details will vary; lor ihoseol us whose 
lives (enter on liiera< y. consultative or even ( asual speech may adopt 
sonu' of the features ol wrilin^, perhaps heconiinj^ more siructured and 
(onsc iously stylisiii than even (lie writing ol many laypeople. But this 
does not deny (he lad that eac h person's speei h dilters Ironi that person's 
writing. 

It is to be I eKrelled. theieloi e. that so little has heen done to fill in the 
liuKuistii details ol these vaiietiesiii mainsiream usa^e and even less to 
siudy iheir (onseciuemcs to the Knglish l urrieidum Vet it would seem 

10 follow thai il (here are written struc tures not found in speech, they 
will not he learned during normal c hildhood lan^^uage ac quisition. And 

11 this is true, then learning lo read and write, foi exannple, is not merely 
learning the (oirespondencc between ainal and \isiial symbols; it is 
learning the synd)ols foi spec ilically writ«< n— and then lore previously 
imknown— linguisii( elemcnis. the al)seiut of whi< h at least partially 
accounts for the una(( ('piahle' ()tnpositi()ns of siudents who write like 
ihey talk. Ol couise. in tlu^ory this has long been known by linguists, W. 
Nelson Franc is, for one having pointed out t^ventvyeaisago that '*toa 
greaier or less degree, the child who is learnin,. to read is alv.; en* 
countciing a new dialec t. . . .Kven in the minimum case, where he has 
always heard standard F.nglish ( arefully spoken, he will find words, 
idioms, and construe lions in his reading mate riaK at are seldom if ever 
used in ordinary speec h.'*"^ 

.Sinc e the dillerencc between one's ac live and passive vocabulary is 
so well-known and sinc e voc abidary enric hint»nt is suc h an entienched 
t)art of Knglish programs, nothing more needs to be said about the words 
and idioms of writing. Btu it is worthwhile to look moredosely at the 
syntac tic construe tions of even setnilortnal writing that are seldom if 
ever nsi^d in oiclinary— that is. casual and (onsultative— speech, 

t he most obvious aiea of contrast is ptmc tuation. While it might 
intuitively svviu thai ptmc tMation in writing corresponds to intonation 
in spee( h. wee an teaclily see that this is not ttue, that in lad muc h punc 
tuation signals spec ifically written syntax. For example, though many 
(ommas represent pauses, there is no analog in speec h to tlie commas 
appearing in suc h a series as 

Kvery l om. Dick, and Harry has collee. toast, bacon and eggs for 
breakfast. 

huleed. il there is a pause in thisseruenceit is between Harry md haSt the 
end of the sid)je( t and the begiiming ol the preclic ate. And tliere is no 
punctuation there. Moreover, though many pauses are marked by 
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pniods. ihfir is no dnaloii it) spm h in ilv dillVmur hi'iwmi a pmod 
ami a snnii olon. For as Cfuii Ics I'rirs show s in The Structure of English 
(pp. 10-1 1 ). I'vrn lo FnKlish iraihcis ihc (iilfermcr isoiicof widely vary- 
ing personal pu'lricnt v. ( ;lrarly. dicsr \ onveniions must be lauglu. And 
in Kenciid (lu'> <ih'. 

Bui now < onsidci dirdash. I hisilcN iir w ii akshavoi on iUv leading 
ot (ollege ticslunen and is almost nonexistent in tiie wiiting ot iny 
Riaduate stiulents. Moieovei— oi. perhaps, tliis is a (ause. not a con- 
(onutant ta(t— it is haielv nodded at in most grammar texts and 
downgraded where it is mentioned. I lius. one of U)e fullest disc ussions 
that I ha\e lound in a high s( hool text contains tiie widespread caveat 
that "over-dependen(e on the dash. . .reiluces its empljatic effect and 
suggests a lai k ol niatuiity aitd lestraitil in the writer's style. "*» So Kk) llie 
fullest ilis( Ussion in a lollege text refers lo the dash as "one of those ex- 
pository aids hest nionilored by restraint. Yet. though l)olh texts aie 
less than ten years olil. as long ago as 1918. (ieorge Suminey Jr., in 
Ameruan l^umtuatum (p. U)2). noted that in his survey of the most 
respec ted pericnlic als and (oluinnisls of the lime "the most fiequent in- 
terior niaik exiept the (onima is the dasli." ixcuiring in 8.6% of the 
sentences sui V(*yed. .And in my own very infornial c heck of these figures 
against moie recent samples, dashes appeared in about 20% of the 
senteni es on tlje editoi ial and Op-Kd pages of ilje New York Times and 
in the reportage of Sexosweek. And liorror of prescriptive stylistic 
fiorrors. Newsweek (Nhiu h 1 1. 1971) even had this paragiaph— slighdy 
edited for brevity— in wliii h eac li of llie five sentences contains a dash: 

1 he scaled icpfiit. wiKtni l>> (he |>t(isi*( iiiots and ( Icatcd widi du* i^nind jury, w.is a 
\»\\\\\v ID ilic (lucsMons \\\vs dii>ut<lit srj;f.'r6rjr/v should ask die President: diey saw only 
onealteMKiuve Ifiiuni— a ( ouit ol inipeat hineui. I he ^r.ind jury. Seiusweek Irarned. 
shaicd the pioset ution's heliel that— hm lot his station— Mr. Nixon ought to have 
()een .nisu(i.d>le (o some son of (tiitunal (hatge. t his (Otulusioti. aaorditig to 
\f*wswrrk '\ souu es. (ui tied lat^eK on e\ idetu e— ptesutnahlv iiu ludnig the Mart h 2 1 
tapes— -tliat die Ptt sideiu .it least knew ol the huslhiiionev payinetits. 1 hefitoset utors 
})( heved M . \i\oii u.is aooidinglv lial)l(*at a initiiinuiti (oat hatgeoftnisprisiotiof 
a leloiiN— lading eiihei to lepott oi stop the loinnussion ol a (lime. But. one sourte 
t(»hl XcwMi't'rk, ilieN lelt the r sideiue w.is stionget than th.tt— strong enough to 
eiiniesli tlu* I'lesideiit as a knowing patty to the (over*up. 

It is ( (ttaiidy agnifit ant. moreover, tiiat all of tliese dashes signal con* 
stnu tions that do not seem to have ( lose analogs in s()oken syntax, being 
expressed instead thiougli additional sentenc es or explanatoi y phi ases.^ 
Also appaiently hu king analogs in mainstream speet h ate the four 
phi ases set off In commas. 1 he first one. "written by the prosecutors and 
ileared witli the grand jury.'* is a non-restrictive modifii^r— one of d)e 
most pervasive featuies of matuie writing, but probably unheard (of) in 
mainstream speech, being used only by highly literate people who have 
borrowed it ftom writing. As Knglish teatheis, we have all measured out 
out lives w ith lessons on non^estric tive modifiers, so no additional 
testimonials aie needed ot the difti( ulty students have with this con* 
suuction. But it should besaid that the probablec auseof thedifficulty is 
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(In* absnur oi Hum oiisn iu (ion in sprah. 

On ihv oihn hand, any dilfidiliv (oiUKvird wiih ihe last svi off 
phiasc*. 

Bur. ouv souKf lold \ru*\wf*ek, ihvs fell. . , 
aiisrs fiDiu its siiuilaiiiy Ui ihv spoken (and wiinni) 

Bui one soiiiie lold Xewsweek ihr> fell. . . . 
Koi . sinee ihe two ( onsiiueiions seein lo be eiihei ideniiial in meaning 
oi only insiKiiitiianilv diffeienu ii may appear ihai die iwoaieaciually 
one. School jiiammais lend to lisi ihis lypeof siiut iineand iheoihci two 
sei oil phrases in ihe sample as eilher expletives or parentheiicals; but 
ihey are smely a nuuh more iniegral pari ol the senieiue than a true 
parentheii( al. and oneS liiiguisiie iniuiii(m rebels against classing them 
with "you know" oi expletive there mul it. A better analysis is that they 
stand midway between direi i and indirei i ciuotation and that tfiey are. 
paradoxic ally, embedded independeiu siruc tures. But whatever name is 
given to them, they ( ertainly seem to represeiu a construction unique to 
writing.'^ 

Related to these non-restrictive inodiliers is theappositive adjective 
phiase. for example. 

The stianger tali and ruenai ing petted the pussycat. 
I his differs Irom thee lassii non-restrii tive modifier because there is no 
(outlasting resirii live: 

X 1 he stranger tall. and menai iog petted the pussycat. 
Moreover, it seems to be limited to true adjet tives; preseiu and past par- 
tit iples fiHit tioning as adjei tivals do have the restrictive non-restrictive 
contrast: 

1 he team battered and beaten was ours. 

I'he team, battered and beaten, was unbowed. 

The politic ian henuning and hawing is our (bngressperson. 

1 he politician, fiemming and hawing, answered the question. 

rhough all three of these adjectivals can be attributive to the noun in 
speech, in writing they can also be attributive to the noun phrase. Thus, 
both speet h and writing have the following: 

rhe tall and menacing stranger. . . . 

rhe battered and beaten team, . . . 

1 he hemming and hawing politician. . . . 
But only writing has: 

I'all and menacing, the Strang t. . . * 

Battered and beaten, the team. . . . 

Henuning and hawing, the pontic ian. . . . 

Superficially similar to these are such partic ipial absolutes as 

Having finished dinner, we left. 
Vet. while the prc^vious group are clearly adjectival, this construction 
may ac tually be a sentence adverbial, as may be seen by comparing the 
following sentences: 
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Siniliiii; l)MM(ll\. \N(- (Uiil) 

i'jnisluMK (linnet, we Icll. Mdjcc lisjlr) 

Having litnshcd (linnet, we lell. cuheihi.ilr) 

Allet We linislied ilintiei. We lell. (ti(l\etl)icili 
l.i;n()i inji; the pinhlein ol t)(ini( iH l.nnte. hdwesei . n is( Uwi (ItiK onh (he 
l.isl eXiUnple is likeK to (k ( ni ni s|iee( h; the (idiei s, in ( otiitasi. ;ne « ei y 
mnnnun in wiiiini;,as ni diese |).lss*ll^(^ hum I'hr \ric Yorker {M[xii\\ 
18. 15)71): 

Siiiitii; ill lh(* piiino. he Siini; in a miIi hat iione. Ahei doini; ihesuin- 
diiids. he salt.^ se\et\d soni^s he had wi illeii hiltiM^lt. 

She hhished InnousK. .ippaienllv liavini; hoped (o i;e( awav with 
anonitniiv. 

Mi)ie()\ei. the \eil) phitises 'havilii; hoped" and "had wi illen" 
l)iini< ns lo anolhet atea ol spee( h wniinji; < on nasi — I he hill nseol ihe 
iinxiliai ies. h is iheou iic all\ possihie lo piothue a se(|nen(( ol aux- 
iliaries like "niii^hi ha\e l)een heini; ealen." whi( h ( ouldappeat insuc h 
a senletK e as 

1 he len trillion and lit si hatnhuTs<'T nii^hi have heeii heiiiKeaien at 
(he \etv nioineni thai (he\ wen annouiK inji; thai the ten hi II ion d) 
had heeli ealen. 

Ol (onise. siu h exiienie examples are not (ommon. hul. in get 
wiiiinK' «)ni.iinsmote( omplexauxiliaiies than spee( h does— esjx'c t.iu 
in si.i^nalini; secjuetKe oi letises. I Inis. 'Non^s he had uiiilen'* w^>. ' 
piobabK o((nr in speech as *'soni;s he wioie" and "having hopei: as 
'since she hoped.** 

t his is not to say thai ihes\niaxo| wriiini^ is necessarily nh.^'ccom- 
plex Ol moiedillic nil than thai ol speec h As William Noii issays. "Kx- 
posiiotv wiiiin^ makes use ol a mole limited ran]ite()f senieiue types 
than speech. Siaieiuetiis ptedotninaie: (jnesiions are rarer ... .eclited 
wriiieti Kiii^lish is more temdat and 'coirec I . . . Pari ol this regulari- 
ty ol)\ icnisly ( ompetisales loi iIk* speakei dieaiei iiileia( lion that serves 
to ( leal ilnngs up in speec h. Hni this is not the whole explanation, hir. 
while ihete ( an l)e no disagieeineni widi Kellogg 1 Iniit's goal oi piose 
that is "incaptd)!'' ol heing misnndeisiood even on a liist reading*"*' 
some spec ilically written (onstiiK lions are iik apahle of being so read. 
One su( h is the "Not this, hut that' ( onsiruc lion, wliic h corresponds to 
the ' 1 his. .\()t that" ol speech, and whose (onchision must he read 
belote the beginning can he undeisiood. Tot example, the beginning 

Not the ( osi oi lood. bin .... 
may be lolh)wed by ihiee dilleieni types ol pfirase. each recjuiring a 
diiiereni leading ol "cost ol lood'*: 

.Not tl'e lost oi iocjd. but its (|naliiy boihets people. 

Noi ihecosi ol food, bui ihecosi ol housing boihers people. 

.No! the (o\t of food, but the cjualiiy ol lile boihers people. 

Bill e\('n il thete is no sitiiple explanation as ioicfiy wiiiten syntax 
is dillereni liom spoke t). theie < an be no doubt that it is diifcretu. And 
fills dilieieiK e has obiious conse(|uen( es lo the Knglish duric ninm, to 
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ilu' icaduiiH ()| mi(liii}». toinposiiion. and liiciaiiiic. 

II. as it is icas()nal)lr to iK'lirvc. Icarniiiji; to irati a picviously 
luasu'ial tonsii iK lioii is casin ilum Icaniiufi to mid and Icaniinm »• 
(onsmu lions siimdiaiU'ouslN. ilu'ii lu^KiiuuDH ivadiiiK main ials in 
lH'a((()i(liiiylN (l(^iHlu^l. Alul.(At•lnut)U'iInp()lla^l.^t'a(li^H^ul^llK•ap" 
pI()a(lu•d as a (oiuiruiiiiH piod'ss ol'IraininH lodn ipluT iiuicasingly 
in()ic(()iiiplf \ and more sophistic aicd ( oiismu lioivs—noi inmdy in ihe 
clciiU'inaiy Kiadrs. Inn ilnouKh UinU sdiool and pnliaps inio loUcsf 
liinaiiiic (OMisrs. Mus suHKcsiion is lundly latliial. and. in fad. maiiy 
s( hools tluiik iluii tins is wluii du-y arc now doing. Vt'i \\\v\ ( annoi be do- 
ing ii. sincf a taxonomy ol syntactic dinicnltv— analogous lo the 
lunnnons giadnl woid lists that exist— has never been developed. 
Moieovei . many people seem to think that siu h an appioach is not need- 
ed. Niiu e they learned to lead without it. I he answer to this objection is 
that it may be true that it is possible, despite all obstac les. to muddle 
ihiough and linally learn to lead: but wouldn't ii besimpler toapproath 
a skill s\.steinati( ally, to be alerted to the lurking ob.stac le before tripi)ing 
over it? 

1 his vame eleinein of effic ieiu v tan be applied to teac hitigt omposi- 
lion. II reading is passi\e recognition ol synd)ols. then writing is the ac- 
tive pioduc tionof tliemi und the most ellic ient way toteac hcomposition 
is to imroduce new constiiu lions through readings and then require 
diem in students' writing. Mus is the basic format of almost evtry 
(leaiive writing course and Ireshinan anthology, but it is too often 
limited to rhetoric al figures instead of inc hiding sue h non-"c realive"- 
areas as sentence struc lure. 

All of which leads to the Knglish teac her's first love— liteiulute. 
Though we want our students to read great literature, to understand it. 
to applet iate it. and ultimately to make its lessons part of their inner 
beings, we seldom sui i eed in getting them to read it. And this is because 
ihey do not understand it. And though part ol the trouble is theme, 
c harac ter. and imagery, a muc h mote significant part is syntax: the 
language that they are reading is not the language that they speak, tint 
my own (ontiolled evpeiimenis show that teaehing them the language 
ol literatuie not only improves theii understanding, it ilu leases their ap- 
piec iation; my experienc e with high sc hool and cr.llege students, with 
Shakespeare and modern authors, lias been that stiiclentsaie ac tuallyex- 
c iied about the minutiae of giainmatic al analysis when they see that it is 
one of the paths to a new world of ideas ami enjoymetu."^ 

And enjoyment is a central aspect of die dynainique of mature 
writing. I he fiiiu tioii of most speec h i.sstrit ily utilitarian: its purpose is 
to convey information. When its purpose b gins to include impressing 
the audience, speech moves toward someol tlieconvetuionsof writing. 
In (ontiast. almost all writing im hides as part of its purpose thedesire to 
impress theaudieiuc—- since if they are not impressed they will not read 
on. Moreover, whet^ meetitig a stranger, we can never be sure of his 
langiiage skills, and must a( t at ( ordingly. Hut t ertain assumptions are 
almost always in f)ider about unknown readers: they are not ihetelevi* 
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siun KHUMfUUMi; ilu y havf ( lioscn lo niasirr a skill, and ( an (heiofoie be 
expecial {\y know and appiaiair iis (onvrniions. U is this. '!»» n, ihai 
(ausrs ihr^yniax ol vvriiins lo dilltM from ihai ol spmh, IT. symaciic 
(onsniu lioiis air noi nn rssarily ( Uairi or moie logical; ilu» uiesimply 
ihc rules of a ^auw, oi, perhaps, ihe eonveniions of an art. Hie writer 
knows ihein. and knows ihai (he reader knows iheni. The rest isplayinn 
ihesanie. And wilh ihis in niind.ihe reader is invited loenvision ihis es- 
say as a spee( h and see how nuu h would have lo he( hanged— from ihe 
visual word-play in ihe liile lo ihe treaiion of dynamique in this 
paraguipli. 
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On Teaching 

Augustan Poetry 



Jolui K. Simi 



During iUv last < lass on ihv Hapv of the Lock a bright young woman 
in iUv biu k row asked. "Why did Popi' boiluT U) wriit- this?" I found the 
(jucsiion panic ularly disioncrrting bn uusc the qufsiioniM was noi bv- 
ing |)mtM si\ bui dearly w as being Irusirated. and bee ause odier siudenis 
sirnu'd lo share her pu//lerneni. (1 he narrative pauses here, while the 
reader suspec ts that the instruc tor repeated the tjuesiion to gain lime, 
then f )a( rd. then answered neither wisely nor too well.) Several days later 
it o(( uired to me that she would not have asked why Donne bothered to 
write The Extasie or why Wordsortb wrote / IVandered Lonely As a 
Cloud. He must have been lonely as a t loud, as Donnv must Imv been 
ecstatic. But wfiat was Pope's ''bother"? 

1 he (|uestion (annol be answered as it should be by referring lo 
Arabella Ferrnor's hair or to John Caryll's re(|uest that Pope patch 
things up between the families. It is really a question of what constitutes 
the otcasion ol the poem—where imaginative and historical fads 
(onveige~and thus becomes a (juestion about the nature of much 
Augustan poetry. Mac Hecknoe. Absalom and AchiiopheL many of 
Swili*s poems, the Dunciad, all raise this (juestion lor posl-Romaniit 
undergraduates if not for postgraduate necK lassie isis. I he question 
does not arise with all poems of the period: those whicli can be read 
(or misread) as w holly private or wholly publicdonoi seem topresenias 
tnu( h diffi( uliy. No on(» asked why Dryden wrote To the Memory of Mr. 
Oldham (" I hey must have been intense friends/' one journal entry 
began): but other poems of praise (of Congreve and Amie Killigrew) 
seemed "too impersonal." Poems whi( h might be taken as even more 
impersonal, however, and whiih would f)resuinably aiouse more 
resisiaiu have generally arousetl less. 1 he lissay on Man or Rochester's 
Satyr Against Mankind do not seem to raise skeptic ism alK)Ul the poets' 
legit inuuy; the Epistle to Arbuthnot and I n.ses on the Death of Dr. Swift 
do. 

Piivate personality is line; public impersonality is. if not so fine. 
(|uile all right. It is the intersection of personal and publii truths that 
,eems to be most piobletnatic . For many students that intersection isfre- 
(|uently the s(ene of (ollisions or annoyed braking. The assumption, 
then, is that poetry should be emirely personal atid sincere if it is going 
to be personal at all. Students were particularly distrustful of Dryden's 
"sine erity" when, in disi ussing Ma( t'lecknoe. I said that he did not hf\te 
Shadwell. Siiu eiity would have covered a multitude of sins, im ludinga 
lack ol (haiiiy. ' PeisonaT' is similarly defined more in self*refereniial 
than spec ili( terms: it is somehow more personal to say that the world is 
loo tnu( h with us than that its Shadwells are. 
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I am «(MUiali/inH about suuleiu predispositions of course, Many 
sludenis are i aushi up in ihe Rape of the Lock from ihe siarl, respond- 
ing to its fiction as lo A Midsummer Night's Or earn, md regarding 
questions of on asion or "purpose** as odd or even irritating, Since Pope 
was ai leasi half serious abom his sylphs as "sec rei iruihs. from learned 
pride (one ealed. 1 do noi ifiink ihis response would displease him, Bui 
ihe Rape of the Lock is easier lo regard as pure faniasy than mosi 
Augustan poems. 

lb despair over ihe dei line of lasie or lo say ihai ihe average college 
siudeni reads Rod MiKuen "for poeiry" is noi much lo the poini. 
Sludenis do have a pariii ular difficuliy reading Augustan poetry, and 
ihe reasons have less lo do wiih ihe naiure of iis refinement than with a 
conieiupoiary sense of whai does or iioes noi eonstiiuie a poetic occasion 
and a poeiic perspedive. Conirary lo my expedations upon leaving 
graduate sdiool. I haveyei loencounier an undergraduaie who disliked 
iUv Essay on Man bee ause ii is "dry" or "raiionar' or ' absiract,*' Several 
s4 udeni> in .scMiai c\ii5st\^ havi' dt^KtiM it as •'mystical * ' or have drawn 
connec lions wiih Flaioor. moreotien. wiih Easiern philosophy, There 
is an irony here, of couise, in ihai someof ihe enthusiasm stems from the 
fad that many of Pope's iiadiiional ideas are full of novelty for posi- 
llumanisi students; iheChain of Being is a missing link in their intellec- 
tual bai kgrouiids. But another irony is that their response is often truer 
to the poem than that of the iea( her who explains dutifully that Pot)e is 
versifying ni>o( lassie al doc trine. 1 here is. after all. something mystical 
in the poetic convic tion that everything is linked to everything and in 
the cryptic linguistic compression used to insist that many things are 
really one thing. Ihis is not to regard Lovejoy and his successors as kill- 
joys for having traced the geneology of central ideas, but simply to urge 
that our attention to geneology not blind us to areas of coiuact. It does 
not take nuic h prodding, for c'xample. to allow students to discover the 
basic affinity betweeii Pope's rejection of the "anthiopotenirii 
teleology ' andcontc^niporarycTologic al rev aluations of man's place and 
prc»rogaiives. 

I stress the philosophical example of the Essay on Man because it 
scrms to nie a dear refutation of the argument that Augustan poemsare 
cliffic ult to teac h bee ause of the purely intellectual differences between 
Nowand 1 hen. IbonuK h istnaeleot thai. I heproblematicdifferenceis 
poetic: "Pope somuls so arrogant". "He's cemdcscending and 
prc^ac hing." He's just sitting up there, feeling superior," I'helaststate- 
ment is potentially ihemosi iiueresiing. since at this f)ointone(an ask 
how feeling superio» differs from feeling isolatedor alienated oi , for thai 
matter, lonely as a < loud. 1 he (juestion is not rhetoric al, but neither is if 
meant to elic it instant answers. Kvc^niually it emerges that one discom- 
fort is that we are not allowed to feel sorry for the poet, by which I mean 
and 1 hope moie pedagogically than perversely) that we are not allowed 
to feel superioi to him. Nor doc»s he allow us to regress into emotitmal 
irresponsibility and waim oblivion. We can't mother and we can't 
suckle. 
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l \w lad is ihai AiiKUsiaii poets irnd lo ( uliivale a middle-aged voire 
for themselves and assume a similar lestjoiise from iheir audience. The 
speaker is generally a "seiiled" man. jusi as the reader is presumed not to 
be (aught in the extremes of adolesieiu romanie. not in the throes of 
leliKious or poliiii al despair, not in an isis of personal idemiiy. Many of 
lliese premises— of maiuriiy, urbanity, equanimity— aie often caiego* 
ri/ed as "classirar* or neot lassieal, and historical explat\ations abound. 
Bui for pedagogical purposes, the inuiiediate problem is not one of 
geneology but of generation, and in two senses of the word: 1) how to 
nansmit poems which are not only histoilcatly but psychologically 
"older" than most snidenis. and 2) how lo explain the generation of the 
poems themselves in view of modern assumptions about how and why 
poetry is generated. 

The first half of the problem isnoidirectly soluble. A teacher clearly 
serves neither students nor Augustan poetry by saying. "You'll like these 
j)oen)s better when you're -iO or 50. ' My ownffuvssisdnu ifliwM^dmt is 
suW reading poeiif at ^0 or 50. \\\v statement will prove true; but it is the 
kind of remark whic h could only sound, and probably be, ( ondescend- 
ing in the ( lassroom. What is potentially useful is that this problem be 
reiogni/ed for what it is. a personal and psy( hological difference of age. 
rather than solely a ( uliural differenc e of Age (as in "Age of Reason" ver- 
sus "age Anxiety. " etc Recognizing the problem in this way will un- 
doubiedly lead instriu tors to many different (oiu lusions about what is 
possible or desirable in a tiiscussion of Pope or Dryden ; recognitioti does 
not ecjual a formula for success, at least not in my own experience, 
though it may lead to a reappraisal of what suc cess is. To the extent that 
one is (cmcerned with making Augustan poetry accessible, it seems 
worthwhile to try to understand what some of the barriers are likely to 
be. A 19-year-old student, for example, who is emotionally preoccupied 
with a search for personal authentic iiy may well find it diffiddt to dis- 
tinguish playhdness from "insincerity." rhetorical sureness from 
smugness, or artifice from c allousnc^ss. (Applying Swiftian arithmetic to 
my classes, ^ would say that a Hl-year-old reader is twice as likely to be 
irritated by the speakers of many Augustan poems as is a S8-year-old 
reader.) I o admit this side of the problem is. I believe, at least to know 
somelhip.g about what the problem is not; it is not. necessarily, a failure 
ol literacy oi. necessarily, a categorical •position to the past. 

I'h second half of the "generation" differc^ncc lakcvs us fxick to the 
aic»a of poetic occasion and the young lady's skei')ticism ccmcerning the 
t{af)f* of the Lock, In resume the narrative briefly, it is interesting that 
the inirnf'diate occ asion of her (juesiion was not the fact that the poem 
was preempted by a feud or that it is a .satire but the arguttient that Pope 
seems to have souw admiraticm for his charac ttis ancl their glittering 
world. She would have seen the ()oini, she said, if Pope wanted to blm 
Belinda right off her barge. But if hedidn't . . .? I'ht premises are again 
interesting, especially since the cjuesiion extends beyond ihe matter of 
satiiic intent to the poei\s relationship to his society. Does a question of 
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ihis SO! I ai isv hn aiisc we cxpci I oui poi'ls U) he whollv aliciiaU'd, vtjluil- 
UiiilN or iiivoluiuaiily. Inn dec idcdiv, (oiispic iioiisly opposed I o Those 
Ollins? Is du'ica level al svhidi we waiil lo believe dial diepoei has No 
One He Cm l alk l o Bui Me? II so. Au^usiaii poeis laii be highly 
iiiilaliiii* wheuesei (and it is inoieolicn diail nol) du»y seem loKooiUof 
dieii way io( oiiveiseal easewidi dieso( iely diey may he opposing, Pope 
laieU seems lo doiibl dial all who lead will imdersiaml and Diyden 
almost never. Pope h.is Aihuihnoi as well as us; in laei. he even has his 
"vidims" loialk /f)as well AsahouL lielinda isasinm h a pan of Pope \s 
audieiueasshe isol his poem. And Dryden. lo lake a more extreme ease, 
seems wholly (oidideiu lhai Shadwell— ponderous dumc ihai he is— 
will h.ive no iiouble uiuleisi.uuling Mac hleiknoe. 

I hese are noi siariling observaiions, The publie. ( ommon-sense 
posiure ol Augusian poeirv has ofien been noied and. widi varying 
siKiess, explained on hisiori(al giouiuls. One speaks, for instance, of a 
le.Klioii againsi earl\-seveiueeiuh (eniury obseurantism or mid- 
seve!Ue(»<uli ( eniun '^•nthiwuistrL*'* H<^toriica^exptesiau<5f{U howmM <^s- 
semial. ivpiialiy does a belter jol) of illuminating ihe past in the light of 
aneailiei pasi ilianol lakinguslrom Now lo Then. And the lailer is the 
d.iiK ilassiooin piohlein. I am noi urging a dismissal of imelledual 
hisioiN. or leiommeiiding ihai liierary hisiories be wriiien backwards 
(ihougli one oi iwo mighi be K^lreshing). bui simply aiiempiing lo 
desdibe ihe kind ol dilleieiue whiih seems lo exisi between the 
liieiaiuie and ihe siudeius 1 mosi ( areaboui. And lodoso in terms broad 
enough lo be ol use lo olbei U'ai heis, 

Pel haps I wo of ihe very broadesi ierms(an provide an illustration. 
rhe\ are"so( iely" and 'Muiiure." I hefirsi relaiesdireeily lo ihe problem 
of poeirv and audience. Oiu* is api lo noiiee ihai "socieiv" is a near- 
uiNihii leiin loi many loiuemporary siiideius— "Sex iely says ihatVs not 
ihe way lo do ii/' oi "So( ieiy drove him insane"— and one eould mulii- 
ply examples in whi( h ihe word operaies as a uu ii personifieaiion, eon- 
siruc iions in whiih "Aihena" or "llera" mighi be subsiiiuied wiihoui 
radii al ircmsloimaiion. Whai is me.ini. usually uiuonMiously.by using 
••s()( ieiv" in ibis way is someihing like. I'hose Oihers. as Opposed lo 
ihe Individual. " 1 he word "naiure" presems an analogous problem, 
Nevei .m easy word, in habilual modern use ii appears increasingly to 
mean a pbu e whete iliere aie no people, or more spec ili( ally, where ihere 
ale Nf» People Kxcepl .Me. 

Anyone biiniliai wiih ihe laie-seveiueenih and iheearly^eiglueenih 
(eiuuis will leiogniA' ihedisiaiue beiween iheseioniemporary images 
and .\ugusian ideas f)l s(m ieiy and naiure, Bui ihe poini is noi ihai words 
like fiaiure" and "soiieiy" iheielore need lo be glossed when one is 
leadiing ihe Essa\ on Man. They undoubiedly do: Inii the differemes 
also lake a subiler and deeper totuse. ( uiiing all ihe way lo ihe rooi of 
many unspoken premises .d)oul ihe ideal relationship beiween poet, 
public, and piivaie reader. A teadei a((UsU)med to regarding himself 
primarily as an individual and regarding poets as individuals fmr 
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exiellenir—\\\ splt'iiclid opposiiioii to Fhose Others— is naturally 
bewildered by nmch of what he finds and does not find in Augustan 
IKietry. It may seem odd that there is so little confessional intimacy, odd 
that the poet is so apparently comfortable with one foot in andoneouiof 
his "society," odd that poenjs can grow out of social accidents and still 
carry a personal inevitability. All of this presents genuinedifficulties for 
both teacher and student. But more and more this same senseofoddness, 
of real difference, seems to offer one of the most interesting starling 
points from whi( h to hear what is meant by the voices around us and to 
examine anew what John Gay called the "Present State of Wit." 

Rutherford College 
University of Kent 
Canterbury. England 
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Alternatives In 

Teaching Vocabulary 

Carol Sinnoii 

1 tried ir Perhaps you have aheady; and. perhaps, you have not 
liked the results, either. At an unsuspecting class, al some undesignated 
moment, changing neither tone of voice, nor expression of face, I 
produced from iny lips the sound formation that comes out. 
-vocabulary/' How (juickly it hit; I could hear •'vocabulary" bounce 
from blackboard to walL..and back. How quickly my suidents 
res|K)nded. I heard a symphony of moans, a shuffling of feet, a nervous 
tap and a noisy tick: they became a musical ensemble tuning up for an 
academic jam session. I hat was year number one for me as a teacher. I 
asked myself qui( kly what I could do to overcome this massive tune out 
to such an important aspect of education. 

I'he major difficulty, I have learned, is not an obstinacy to the ac- 
( umulai ion of new words, for most students want to know a lot of words. 
I'he diffi( ulty is their trepidations toward the grinding, grueling, and 
often boring, processes inliereni to the acquisition of new vocabulary 
wolds, 

I believe that our first concern, then, should not be a preoccupation 
with end result, i.e., students knowing "x*' number of words, learned 
through "y" number of plug-in exercises, so proven by "z" number of 
tests, all contained within the cc)ver-to-cover alphabetical order in 
Boring's Vocabulary 1 1. Ralher.ourprimary concern should be with the 
development of a creative methodology which would open closed minds 
to the pleasantries of new word acquisition. The end result takes care of 
itself. Not only is word acquisition more extensive, but students lend to 
become excited about new words in a way whicli extetids beyond the 
classroom. 

I offer to you the following methods as alternatives to some of the 
traditional methods of teaching vocabulary. 

RUN NUNC. WORDS 

ht»!ii ;i hs( ohinc.iiul i\vosvlliil)lc \ricj!iuKiivutii(ls(iiiul ihcir mcaiiiims). a sluilHil 
sc ire Is .1 Uf»i(l and ihvinrs it uiih anotlu i woid. Ilr (illcis a (cmuxi ( liu* tn tliec lass, who 

tniisi as(( tltilli Ills ihvtiu'. 

^If^f, rh\tnr twvw Koid is italunnt) 

.1 hiisk\ Ic inalc a burly Kirlie 

a loval aiiiiiial a r^'j?fl/ bcaRle 

.iti osu iiiaiioiis vaualMiiid . a flagrant vaKratu 

|)K()(» A WORD J 

I t at \m \ u Ms \\\v ( lass thai this is a ' Dinp-a-WriKl * jlav. whic h mt'aiis that ilir tern lun 
lias (CI lain wiitds iti mind ihal lit' will use duriiiK iIh* (lass period. Any time thai the 
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sIlllliinsluMI .III Ulil.lMuh.ll wmhI till a iiuIsI W IIH llilnwil S( \cmI MIMIUlrs .Mr HI\ »il .iI llic 
t lul i>l \hi'i lass laiitul si nth ills lo iouk up llini wonls A (|ui/ is i»i\i'ii iiiioi lo ihcciul 
It! llic I l.iss. 

IM( n Kl VOl K WOKI) 

huh siiulcin illnsiMirs pu (oH.ilK A\*H .it)nl.ii\ uniil. piclciiahh in a imniolous oi 
i.iuh\ iiMniici. Siiiilcnts (an explain anti t»i pt»si ilicn cllnus. 

\(.| SOI R WORD 

\ snulrni s( l( ( Is .1 wmil and .u is mil lis nic.iiiini*: ilns iscspcc iall\ nscUil w luii doinj; 
s\innnnis. asan aid in ilu nndt islanding o| -.nlMlc dilti iciu cs in ( onnoiaiion. 1 lu adoi 
iniisi I'll! II Uu wind lioin Ins ( lassni. lies. 

1 1 A( IIIN(. H)K I ISI IN(p 

I ad I sindeiii puis a dillrrrui \ oi alailan woid nn a llasluaid. and ihcn lir nunxhucs 
ii In hiM IK uLii l\ si au (I » lassiuaics Oui siudeni Ix i»nis ihc mund l)\ icshow iuj^ Inswdid: 
ulu II aiiniht'i sindt'in i»i\rs ilicduuc I nicaiuni*. slu kcIs io icsiair hci w'oid. cU. I hfob^ 
)< ( lur IS |ii| eat li sludrlll In it .u h his Wnid U) as luain nihei siudc Mis as pnssihle. In (ildei 
t<ii a siiiileui tn i»rl aiiuilui luin m leinloKe his wmkI, huwrM'!, he nuisi leaiu du' 
liu aUillL»s 1)1 ihe Mlhel wolds, 

When luusi siiidenisseem id kimw umsi woids. siudenisaie.isked Idiakedul asheelol 
paper I at h sintleiii (lieu i»i\es Ins woitl ai»aiu hn ihe oilieis i«i w i iietlown ilsuieanin.i*. If. 
It II example. 17 nui nl 20 sintleiils ha\ e leal ued iheiueannmt)! ' » lalitlesline," ihen ihe sui- 
deiu ulin has Mni^lil ' t Liiult siine' unuhl nt ene.ui "A ' Icu ihal itiuiuL \'tiy seltUnn havi* 

I jiiuiitl sintlnns III iinss UMin woitls. 

IN(.I'N I !\ I 

II a siutleni at lne\es well mi .m iiupoilani \ota! ulaiv lesl. he nni»hi l)e.i«i\cu a tmn- 
pllt.iltd. hul inleirsiiiiL;. Ini;i( tjiiesltolt lo tir) lot exttatltdil. 

II AM M ASH 

Class istli\ uletl inin iwt> leaiiis. Kat h leaiii h.is a unnipol Mash taitis w ith \()t«il)ularv 
wnnlsmi iheiu (un aniui^s aie«iu ihe hat ks ol ihet aids); .iiitl. a lisi nl ihe\Mtahnlai\ woitls 
aiitl ineaniu.4s oii ihe mhei le.ini s Mash t aids I he leaiiis aie .^I\en a lew iiiiiniles (n leain 
(he iutamnL»s ol ihe r>ihei le.uu's Mash taitl wouls Nexi. leain nieniheis Mash Mien tauls 
,uitl tpn/ ihe mhei (eaiu's nietuheis mi ihe nu'aliuiL;s. 1 he lii^l (eani ahle to !i4ive the 
intamiiL;s l(ir all nl llie mliei leam's woitls wiiluHil einn islhe liisi-iouiid w iniiei, leaiiis 
ex( han^e i.inK and heuni a setouti inniitl 

SNNONNMS 

\ wnitl IS pill r>n (lu ld.it khoaid; slntletils aiitl It-. ' hei lisi as uiaiiv sMimiviiis as iliry 
know Im (111 woitl. I hell, t ilhti a ( (diet n\e lisi is pni oii die hl.it kho.ittl; ol. (he (eat hei 
pnishis lisi ot sMioiuiiiscui dieb' u klM)ald. .iud ihesindeiiisdii iiielidU MiolDpnt 
iluii (olledne lisl np. 

A WORD A DAV 

A new \ocal>iila(\ wuid is put np dailv Sindeiils ale icsponsihle Un lis iiieauiUK. 
spc lhn«. antI pioinnui.iiioii. heuiniiniu Willi ihe lu I t lass. I lieie is a uuilliUide t){ 
possihihiM s ioi inaknii^ that woid siuinlitani. lis nieainuf4 iniKid he leijuiied io^vi init> 
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(Ill i Mil III) ( l.iNN (o h.iM .III .iliri iMii\ I'll ) (Ills "{uiiushinciit' i; knowiiiji; (lu* mcaniDKof 
.1 wotil imikIii 1)11111; Willi II ( Xiia ( M'tiii (111 .1 (csi thill is iitx piiiiiaiilv loiurriUHl with 
\iH .ihul.iis i Ki^HiK ilu' I oil! 1 1 tnr.iiuni; lo .i wuul iiiii{lii allow a sKulrnt thr privilege of 
iioi wrttDtiiinw a lionii'woik assiKiiiiH Ml Ilu* iiiiiHMtant iM)iM(sar(Mhat any of these words 
iiiikIh *lit»w up ai aii\ nine, and ihai ihctc is a ileliiuie ad\aiitaKe h)r the student who 
kiiiiUN die (f)ii('{ ( iiic.iiiiiit;. 

Siiue sviw one. 1 have It aiiud thai vituabulaiy lan bt* fun for my 
siudtnis ami for inysrif. \\n\v importantly. I havr found thai as the 
meihods ha onu* mort* t rt aiiui, the students smn to learn a significantly 
greater niimher of words eac h year. 

Camden High Schoijl 
U(ica« New York 
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The Handicapped Child 
In Children's 
Literature Themes, 
Patterns And 
Stereotypes 

Baibaia Holland Uaskin 

Ihiinanisin pirsimu*s a viewpoint \vhi( hoinbracrsa lonctptualiza- 
(lon c)| till' iiidiviihial in (ciiiis ol (ini(]iu'iu'ss. stiivin^ and scli- 
icali/aiion whici) stiivotypiii wnim^ lends to ifdiur. Ibv textual, il- 
(ustnuivr .nidlitnarvcpialiticsol ihiWrniNmnUnRimteTvah have been 
analyml to ass.iv the p^'.'snnation of various minority si<»up5» to deter- 
mine the lre(|uen( V ol onussions. distortions, inaauracies arid other 
siu h l.ittois. The dismal lesuUs' of those surveys are now well known 
and (onstitute a deserved indi(tment of the ingrained bias against 
women, bhu ks. fiuiians and Mexiian-Ainerieans. The handicapped, as 
a spe(i.ili/ed minority group, have been rejnesented in similar ways. 
I1ie manifestation of the pt()l)lems they sustain has frequently been in- 
ade(|uately. inai(Uiately or over-emotionally demonstrated. In sotiie 
books, the "message" is so strident that literary values fall by the 
waysitle. hi others, the iniapai ities resulting from. the disability are 
grossly distoitetl and tend to caricature. 

There aie some exceptions to this tendency, notably. Dead End 
Bluff, whi( h pwsenisa blind l)ov in a iealisti< . vital maimei , and /l/it/y 
and the Rafctourse which has as its protagonist a limited c hild who is 
delineated in a c native and unconventional way. 

Stereotyping inevit.d)ly lesults itt prejudice atid tfie imposition of 
neg.nive patterns. Repetuive themes depicting rejection of the child 
with spec iai needs reinfoices xenophobic attitudes and develops expec* 
t.itions lor limited soc ial loles. IVrpiiuaticm of this piadice eventuates 
in a body of mythol'^uv that depersonalizes the individual and 
minimizes the possib^lny ol ihedevelopment ol healthy and appropriate 
.ittitucles of positive identificaticm. In many rases, the differences are 
presented in so alien or exotic a context that the rc»ader becomes uncom- 
lortable with the cognitive dissonance and the reader is somehow ab* 
solveil f the tieed to respond to that disabled individual since tfiat per- 
son is not "leal." 

Forty-five books h.ive In^en sele( ted for analysis, many of which can 
be foimd in a middle sc hool lil)rary. Initially, these were obtaitied from 
sources sue h as Kirc her. and teachei's and librarian recommendations.* 
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Cn iain ( alrHoiics dI hoolvs wvw autoniacii ally cxiiuded such as myths, 
lolk laltvs and iinitnal sioiics. Books which coiueniraled on minor 
problems iiialiMK lo hti^hl. ((»vM»/.»i( imprriec lions, si/c and olher 
rclalivHy ni\ iai issues wen* also climinalcd. No inference should be 
made diat ihis list is lompli le bec ause an inc reasing amount ol special 
problem books have been a()pearint{ oti ihe market. 

riie body ol books ln»inK described is one in which a central 
charac ter. or one or moreof theientral ( haracters, has a notable disabili- 
ty, In some few ( ases, the nandii apped individual does not hold the focal 
position, e.g. Simon and the dame of Chance^ but nonetheless exerts a 
powerful influence upon the mood or movement of the story. The dis- 
abilities sustained by the characters include sensory, o^'hopedic, 
neurological, motoric, social or intellectual difference which may 
negatively atlecl the hmctioning of the individual, limit his opumal 
development or demand intervention in his/her life by suiools, 
hospitals, foster families, agencies or some olher social entity* Eight 
books foc us on blindness, two on deafness, one combme^^ih these 
c ategories, six conc ern themselves with emotional disturbance or social 
maladjustment, four concentrate cm giftedness or high or unusual abili- 
ty (!). five on sptrch-related-problems. twelve deal with illness, 
neutological oi oithofu'dic disorders and six ccmcentrate on characters 
with mild disability problems. Excluding the latter book, males (28), as 
might be expec ted, are more often highlighted than females (16), es- 
pecially in historical settings. Charac ters of racial minorities are oc- 
casionally preseiued as in The Jazz Man, Child of the An tu\ Sugar Bee 
and the Cay, 

I he recurrenc e of c ertain themes and structural forms is expected in 
scmie literary genres as the folk tale. However, when certain patterns 
vividly emerge in the usually freer structural forms, one begins to 
suspec t that these orientations represent largely unconscious, widely- 
held beliefs or perc eptions whic h have bec ome manifest in print. No ma- 
jor differences were found over the 31 year publishing period covered in 
this survc»y. 

In the literature for children and youth, there has rarely been a 
c harac ter who has both a minor or cameo role and who incidentally 
happens to be disabled. That is, despite their wide prevalence in the 
community, they are frecjuently invisible in stories. If an author con- 
sciously dec idcvs lo have a c haracter who is disabled, that person usually 
has a servic eor symlK)lic role to play in the story line. Elin *s Amerikaikud 
The Younff I orns are rare examples of the incidental inclusion of the 
disabled. Very often, the exc (Optional c haracter acts as a mechanism 
which acc eleratesor c atapults the major c haracter toward growth in self- 
acc eptance. insight or maturity. We frequently have little insight into 
the disabled c harac ter: he she ac ts as a deux ex machina or a litmus test 
for self-assessment of the non-ciisabled character. A Single Light, Cathy 
at the Crossroads and Summer of the Swans are examples of this 
phenomenon. In some instances, the main character sustains the dib* 
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ability and ilus is picst nicil as a thasiniinK fvi-ni cnablitiK ihc lU'wIy 
haiulita|)|K'il piison lo bnoiiu- luoii- maluii' ami moit- adrpiiiig ol 
otluT pcoplf. In The C:u\ and FoIIdw My Leader, we sir ilu- imposiiioii 
of loiluiious ilisabiliu as havinjj t-nnobling ( onsHiunufs. in a lew in- 
statu rs. ilu- i'S( I'piKinal pi t son ads as an i-xanipli' lo oilu'i s who iiif also 
(lisabli'il sitnilativ il'hc W iUit's IhnDox (lillrtftitly {Mine fur Keeps). 

Many ol ilu- sioi it's wni- inunilali-d with s( i-ni's ol violcnrc. riicst' 
iiauinaiir i-vi-nis sonu-iinics Ki-ni'iaii-il ilu- disability or wi-i r the sequflai' 
ol siH ial aiiiiuili's toward tin- disabli'd. A sainpliiiK of sonu' of the more 
Hnu'somi" i-vi-nis iniliuU- tinipoiary blitulnt'ss as a ri-sult ol being 
tor|H'doed and pi-imani-ni blindness ;is a lonseiiuence ol a firecracker 
-ad ident. " ampuiaiicin (if the hand as an ai t of leveuKi'. amputation of 
the tongue as an ail of war and beiomin^ blind as a result ()f being 
assaulted. In some books, the vi(jlenie. 0( ( urs after the nmdition of 
diflereme has already developed. A boy is stoned by villagers vvfio later 
attempt to burn him (liurnish Me lirifiht) anil in the seiiuel. he esiapes 
lunn uu umucii-Aslul wwa-vAJiJation (for m the l)(iy), a retarded ihild is 
hit bv a l ar (Cathy at the CrossraadJiK a muteituy is heatt^n and jailed 
iKitifi of the Wmd). In one book, an unfortunate connotation emerges 
that a lK)y has In-iome disabled as a result ol violating a religious maxim 
(Johnny Tremaine). In some stories, the violence is minor and the 
l b «rai ter is simply beaten in a physical fight (Screwball), (Henry 3). In 
others, the abuse is initially voiied by the community but then rapidly 
esialates into grotesque anim(>sity as in The Witch's Brat, A Single 
Light, or Burnish Me Bright. In many of the stories, the antipathy 
remains at a verbal level (A Certain Small Shepherd). Dorp Dead potent- 
ly unites both psNi hologii al and phy;ii( al trauma into a tale with grisly 
overtones. Ifiese incidents are listed in Table 1, 

TABLE 1 

rREQUENCY OF INCIDENTS OF DEATH OR VIOLENCE IN 
STORIES WITH I ISABLED C:HARACTERS 

N=45 
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Incident Frequency 

Verbal abuse (ir rejeition (by paren's. teadiers. 

employers, townspeople, eti.) '^'^ 

Parents of i haracters died or previously 

deceased '7 

Violent physical abuse (amputation, stoning, kidnapping, 

beating, etc.) '"^ 

Death ol minor characters (Ufore uid during story) 13 

Illness 13 

Major pliysiial a< i ident (c ar an ident. ex|)losion. etc.) 10 

Fighting with peers (handicapped child usually beaten, 

often resi ued) 7 
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War iiiul killiiiK (i 

DtMih or uiinnpit'd diMili ol animal mentioned '1 

Deaih in ( liildbiuh ; $ 



ll is dear thai evidviiir exists to suppott the assertion (luit the 
lepiesentation o| the hauthtapped (hild in liteiaiuie us well as in texts 
oileii perpeinates semainit bias, distorts theaipahiliiies of the disabled 
by both mulei and oveiesiinunioti ol abilities. he<|nently dwells oh 
I ruelties and is cxc I'ssively melanrholy and punitive in tone. U\ the ma- 
jor ity ol the stories, the disabled t hild or adult is the virtimol enhervei*- 
bar or physic al abuse. I'Aen though this chaiaeter subsequently 
levealed as the heio heroine oi is ultimately piesented in a iK)sitive 
Iranie of lefeietue. the readei has expel ieiued the disabled person being 
abiised. It seenis leasonabk' to assume that this attitude must be rein* 
lorted when \ai iations of ilu* same event reoteur so fieciuently and that 
this (uinulcHive elleet unist (oiuiibute to the exehisi(mary attitudes so 
endemi( to s(H iety. 

In mcUiN ol the books sta h as Child of the Ar(ii(\ the eX(epti(mal 
(haiadeis. though uliiinaiely developed as "good" or heioic. are 
shallow and dimensioidess and are levealed as individuals only through 
the reaeiioiis of others. By toiurast. some autlusis have created an ex* 
traotdinarily ri(h iiuerior elaboiaiion sudi as Dmud in Silence. 

A small pioportion of this (ollei tion aie avowediv tra< ts written 
K) PROMO I K I NDKRS l ANDINCi. One Uub^ (ml h leally a non* 
book in the sense that the stoiy line is so patently beni to meet the 
demands of pioselvti/ation that il ought ikm pioperly to be considered a 
book of fi( tion. I'he leader will need an etiungem y supply of insulin on 
hand ; he she wades thiough a satduu ine pantheon of sainted seh* ol 
personnel and other unreal diarat ters in Wheels for (iinny\s Chariot. 
I'his lattei type of story t an only ultimately be (ouiiter-produt live for 
the disabled and non-disabled reader alike.* 

1 he disabled diaiatter's home life is fieejuently portrayed as being 
iriegular in sti U( ture. 1 le she is often doid)Jy handicapped by a( tual or 
symbolic presentation as an orphan. In someirnstaiues. Fate has beenes* 
pecially malevolent and the disabled child has not only lost a mother, 
but has l( )st hei in ( hi Idbirih in thi; process of delivering a disabled ( hiltl. 
as in A Certain Shepherd and A Single Candle. Many ate t ared for by 
giandpaieiiKs;; i.Uv lirnlher Stex^ie, Three of a kind)\ by parent sm- 
logates who Iretjuently have some t hmch affiliation: (Hole in the Wall 
The Snmhake, Otto of the Sih»er Hand}: foster inWi Ms: ( Troublemaker ^ 
hrapf to Wit( h Mountain n neighbors; (Celebrate the Morntnjf)\ aunts; 
(Take Wm^. Summer of the Swans n or employers: (Johnny Tremaine^ 
Kinjn of the Wmdi, In othei iiisiaiues. family members are very suppor* 
tive and deeply involved with the < hild as in Mine for Kee (is iitul Sunar 
tiee. 
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TABLE 2 



FREQl ENt:Y OF IN TACTNESS AND NON INTACTNESS OF 

TRADITIONAL 
FAMILY STRK TI RE IN LIFE OF DISABLED CHARACTER 

Description of Family Striutun* Frequency 

Boih paicnis usualU pic^sciii 15 

Bol h I )ai fi \ I s casccl 7 

One pairni clurasfiL one painii symbolic ally abscni ti 

One paicni tilways picscni; ihc oihcr dctcascd, 

pirsuincil dcail oi away 5 

Bolli pamils air awiiy 4 

Pairni inn|Mnaiil> leaves 3 

Bolli piUriils iiir ii\Vii\. oiU' is presumed deceased i 2 

Mist -l 

Ihe inienelatioiiship between \ ioleiue. lejec lion and disability are 
tieartui and obvious. Oicasionally, ibe elaboraiion of problems 
assoi iaied wiili disiibiliiy is developed sf)inewbai more subtly. TheDys* 
funclioninKoi (be individual is pei((M\ed of as willlul anddelibmileor 
periniiied by ignoranc e, powerlessness. la/ines^or neKlet i on die part of 
oibei persoiis. Takr ItV/.tf and 77/^^ JazzMan illusuaietbis neatly. More 
(ban half of ilu books examined iiulude a sequence where some 
(harat ter or a mob asserts that the disabled persoti "is da/y/' I bis is 
sometimes a pielace toisolaiiotiof that \yv\sim( Child of the Afciicjoire'^ 
jet lioti (t)on't Take Teddys Ai various times this reaeticm is associated 
with wiicluialt atid is usecl as justification for violence or the exile of the 
petsoti (The IViti h's liumish Mr Ihight). Soinetitnes the extep* 
iiot)al person uses tins rejectic/U as a defense afiainsi his peers {Dorp 
Dead. A Wrinkle ni Tt>ne!, Noie tb^it in these sioiic^s. as in Henry ?and 
the tjuylopedin liwwn seiies. ihe highU able child finds it tnotecon* 
venietit to cotueal his bet iiuelledual abilitv oi lo modify it in some 
way. 

Researc h lias leveah cl an odd toitu idetu e, namely that the presence 
of one disabled chaiactet almost always insutes the introduction of 
another. In sotneol the stot ies. one type of problem etnetKes^A'mg^o/ the 
IVindi. speec h-telated problems predominate— nrntism. stuiterinji and 
harelif ) (presumed i and in Cathy at the Crossroad.s, sevet al c hildren with 
retardation ate disc ussed. hi others, a Kieat variety is presented f/o/in«v 
Tremai,\ fleidi. and A Simple Litiht). In (he latter book, the ptesetice of 
so inan\ exceptionalities strains the reader's c redulity and lK)rders on 
offensiveness, In Three of a Kind, humor is introduced cotmeciitiR a 
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iostct ( liihi. a ( liild who ilocsii'i s\)vi\k and a tnissluiiHii (Ul named Kvv- 
jiH i, In a h'w insiani t's. duu hauu u't is nuddi)ly \M\\u\k d\)\>vi\( The Jazz 
^MdHt Kri'Sty\\ Courage). An exiuninaiion ol I'able '^ will ivveal tlu' frc- 
qunu vol du* picscncc ol muhiplc disabilities inodu'i diatactmin diis 
(()IU'( don. 

TABLE 3 

FREQUENCY OF THE PRESENCE OF EXCEPTIONALITIES 

OTHER THAN 
THE MAJOR EXCEPTIONALITY 

NH5 

Major Exceptionalities 



Ollui 
txd'piiimalitifs 


t 

1 i 


1i 

" 2 


Is 

■ « 


MM ^ 

II 


1 i 


5 4 


i 

i| 


■ 

I 


1 


i 
;^ 


;\ui|)UiaU()u . OilU 1 

()nh()|H'di( Pioblnns 












1 




1 


9 


Cleirbial l\dsy. l-.pil- 
U'|)sv. vli . 










3 










Deanu'ss 










2 










I'.niononal I)is- 
Uirbam e 




1 






1 


1 








(iifU'dncss. (iioa- 
liviiv 




2 












3 


1 


Menial Retaidaiion. 

IlliU-liiXA 






1 


.'J 


;) 






2 




Physical Illness, 


1 






2 


3 


1 


2 


1 




S(K iai Maladjusnnetu. 

.L;a!UimUiiv. , — 


1 




1 


1 


1 




2 


I 




Sheet h Problems 


1 








1 




2 


1 




Visual hnpairnient. 
Kve Problems 










T) 


1 








Odier 










1, 




1,, 
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rn(inesiionably. liieraiure can play an iniporiani role in the identic 
IS process, I his is a difficult matter for the disabled child who searches 
for a chara( ler who shares some of her his attributes or for the sibling of 
the disabled. When the setliiif? is depressing, when violence, repudia- 
tion, isolatioti, oppression and neglect are commonplace, the young 
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rvatlft inust iiu'\iial)ly draw ctiiain (oiiclusions. Convtnscly. when tlie 
siory is ovtMAvlu'lminKly i loying oi ihc cluiracUMs are imtailingly op- 
liinisiic, viruioiis aiul cheeiliil. an unbridgeable eredibiliiy uat) 
develops. 

riic* inipnil.iiKc nl Hoiul h(M)ks .lixiiit i|;c haiulu a|)|)(-(l is ilii.il; \\ is t.f tom^r 
• (Icsii.iblc- h.iiulu.ipitvil \nunj;si( is Id hiid wiilini lMM)ks th.ii \vhi( h Micv liin iilcii. 
lih. 1)111 11 ts(-(|ii.ill\ itii|MMi.iii(toi ph\si(j|lviiiHinal(liil(lirnu>kirniiiiH!i>;('niiiii. 
I' lMandm^^ tot iln- iKiiidu.ipjud ' 

In enliKluened s( hools. ihe mildly and moderaiely disabled are be- 
ing wehonied lo ihe ni)n-sj)e( iai school in greater and greater numbers. 
The exieni of dieir psychological and social iniegraiion will lo a huge 
exieni he mediaU'd by ihe social f)etrepiionsof iheir non-disabled peers. 
The my dis and siereoiypes nuruued by niedia. anecdoies. liieraune and 
oiher accuhuraiion agenis need lo be shaiiered duough discussion, as 
well as through exposiue to real and literary nu)dels if the disabled per- 
son IS to hv related to in terms of individual identity and not handicap. 
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MEDIA REVIEW 



Stlem Huwuu^. Puuhiinl In Muluicl C.iusko. Dim lai In DouhKin I rumbull. % 
iiiiiuiicN. Disiiiluucd In I wmu.iii. Sylrni Avciuic Dayinn. Ohio IMOI. 

Joan H.U7\ M)Mu. "Rcjcmc in ilic Sun. " Uiaws ilw vicwci uuo iIk* viMml splcMidor ol 
ilic I'.drnic Kai(lcn ni-s|M( c wiilun w hit \\ ilir dhuna oi si ivwi c lie lion film is trln>i'd, 
I'urnian Lcnvcll. die lihn's pioia.mMiisi. is a nunlcni Noah who aiinnpls lo prcsmr ihi* 
iiauiiat niNinMnnrni in ihc lacct)! a ptdlnu'd caiih's indilicimr lo his mission. Lowell, 
wlunrshiptanirsdirDnlN naunal lilc Ich wuh which michdiaic diecauh.nifiesaKuinsi 
du' NsnduMu cMMrncc and svt nic Mcnhis ol an raidi niainiainni in du'C'inhryonit torn- 
loll ol attinsiani 7V. I luis. when lac cd widic (nnnunuhhipoidci lodcsncn die lores is, hi' 
cliooM's in nniiclc i Ills IcHow asnon.niis and lo cxisi wilh his clicMnis alone in spate. 

Bioken honi (onnnnincaiion wiih eaidi. casi oni. a nicKlein (.ain, beyond die Rings 
oI -Saliiin.spe,ikiiii;oiih williliisliac inieilcoiisc leiice. l.tnveirsdisiiiieKiaiion lakes lorin. 
I he hee man is nu loiij^ei liee— his sileiii nininiiK hcKiiis. Lcnvell has readied his 
c liildlicHHl s end. \ei die lihn does olhi a laigei hope lor lumianiiv: one loresi dome, main* 
lamed In adiotie. \s sasecl In I .owell behiie hedesiroys liinisc»ll in a sealing nuc Ichu hiasi. 
Ihelinal hiic s lesune Ins Iio|k*: "(ialliei your c liildieii lo voni side hi die sun lell diem 
U s no! Um) [an*. . . lell diem in liauesi and rejoice In die sun " 

Sniiable loi I ligli Sc IhhiI le\c I. die lilm is panic ulai l\ iele\aiii loi Sc ienc e Fitliotumd 
Sc)c iai IMoblenis. 
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ERIC/RCS Report: 
Techniques and 
Materials for Improving 
Reading Skills in 
Secondary English 

by 

Rodney J. Barth 

One of the objectives of the natiotial Right to Read program is 
"Every teacher a teacher of reading. " If this goal is to be reaUzed. the 
plans of high sc hool administrators, reading consultants, atid classroom 
teachers will have to be supported by solid instructional procedures. 
English teachers will especially need more instructional materials and 
teaching techniques to develop both content and reading skills. 

What many English teachers are looking for is information about 
available instruc tional materials and teaching techniques that develop 
skills to complement the reading levels of the course content.- Without 
the appropriate skills, the path to employment, college, and the full 
humanistic development of each student may be blocked. The 
traditional responsibility of the English teacher has been not only to 
teach content, but also to teach the student how to learn. Translated into 
contemporary terms, this means intentionally teaching content and 
skills together. Though Hemingway rewrote The Old Man and The Sea 
33 times before it was finally published, the student will be frustrated 
after trying to read it once if comprehension of the book is diminished by 
poor reading skills. The concerned English teacher trying to keep the 
doors of the future open for his students, not all of whom will become 
literary gourmets, requires a variety of materials to meet their individual 
needs. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to suggest instructional 
materials that English teachers can use in the classroom to improve 
students' reading skills. The materials are divided into three sections: (1) 
Readings which discuss the concerns of content reading teachers in a 
general way, citing the implications of literature reviews and research 
outlining the basic and advanced skills to be applied in class activities; 
(II) Materials which specify methods for improving and expanding the 
student's ability to master the content of his courses; and (111) Guides 
which provide goals, objectives, and guidelines for teachers to use in 
planning instructional strategies, lessons, and units. 
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In onlcr to dt-vflop flltdivf insiriullonal siraiegU-s, ii-athcrs need 
to iH' aware ol whiih readinj? skills U) stress in their spec ifu content 
areas. Keadnifr m (he Contnit Area (Lafley, 1972) contains several 
ihaf)ters ol particular interest to the English teacher. "Readurg in 
1 Iterature: The Importance of Student Involvement" reviews research 
on the relationshii) between reading ability and academic achievement 
in aterature. and analv/es some of the reading problems peculiar to the 
study of literature. A second ai tic le.."Rcading in Literature: Student In- 
volvement Is Just the Beginning." applies research findings to 
classn)oni instruc tion and provides prac tic al suggestions for developing 
relevant reading skills applic able to all genres of literature. (Skills su-fss- 
fd fcjr reading literature include the development of a general and 
technical vcKiibuIary. interpretation, critical reading, and comprehen- 
sion of main ideas.) 

While I .affev presents research findings as the basis for determining 
instructional strategies and prac tices. Uechant (1973) lakes quite a 
different appn)ach. In a comim-hensive statement about the reading 
problems of adolesc ent students, he relates the principles of learning and 
learning theoiy to the leaching of reading. Using a linguistic orienia' 
tion. Dechani guides the teac her through the procedure for developing 
word recognition skills, comprehensicjn skills, and rate skills. Although 
Dfchant covers more than content reading in literature, he maintains 
that the English teac her is often responsible not only for teaching sym- 
bols and metaphors, but for providing sufficient insuiiction in more 
basic skills so that the student can learn social studies, mathematics, and 
science. Since the skills necessary for academic success in the c^iffercni 
content areas do overlap, the English teacher will find this work useful 
both as a general reference and as a resource from which to develop 
lessons and units. 

n 

Some sc luK)l systems may wish to formalize the teaching of" reading 
in English as well as in other subjects. Anthony (1972) prepared a study 
in anticij)alion of such formalized programs. The purpose of 'iH^sludy 
ivas to develop a conceptual model which could be used by ad- 
ministrators, consultants, and teachers to implement programs to im-, 
prove reading instruc tion in sec ondary schools. Ten goals were deter- 
mined and placed in an open-ended opinionnaire. Principals, teachers 
cjf reading, and content area teachers from 74 Arizotia secondary schools 
were asked to express agreement or disagreement with the validity of the 
goals and to identify those forces they felt were helping or hindering the 
attainment of the goals. The conceptual model developed from a syn- 
thesis of the data ccmiained particularly noteworthy implications con- 
cerning the contributions of content area teachers to reading instruc- 
tion. The results of this and other studies, combined with the national 
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RiKhl U) Read t lloiu hutht i (Uulfi linc ihv h'MnUsh teacher's im{)onani 
role in improving suuleni reading skills. 

One school which already has an operaiional program in content 
reading is die Tniversity of Chicago Laboratory School. Robinson and 
t homas (1969) edited a volume wiu( h describes the development of the 
program from its inception through its present state as a viable method 
of teaching reading skills in the ( ontent ( ourses. Eleven teachers provide 
insights into how a teacher in his own content area can upgrade his 
students' reading, and an administialor and reading consultant at the 
sch(K)l relate how they support the reading effort. For English teachers 
who may wish to know more about the role of the administrator and the 
reading consultant in su( h a program, several other topics of concern are 
also examined. I hese inc lude what approach to use in Englisjii. reading 
skills common to this specific subject area, the conditions tor critical 
reading, and the ideas for vocabulary enrichment. 

While the imiK)rtance of know how to determine whicli skills to 
teach and how to develop such a program cannot be stressed enough, 
teachers must also have methods and materials available for purposes of 
instruction. In their followup to the Chicago Laboratory School 
program* Thoinas and Robinson ( 1 972) presented some of the successful 
methods and materials for teaching reading that are of special interest to 
English teachers. Such methods include building vocabulary and word 
attack skills, improving comprehension, developing flexibility in 
reading rate, and fostering reading skills for problem solving and topic 
development while studying literature. The course content and the basic 
skills for studying literature are equally emphasized. 

Clearly, the respoiisibility of the teacher is to show tlie learner what 
is required of him. To do this, both the nature of the skills and the 
process of acquiring them need to be stressed. In keeping with this view 
Herber (1970) presents additional methodsand materials which English 
teachers can use to help their students develop the reading skills 
necessary to understand their subjects on a level commensurate with 
their mental capabilities. This highly prescriptive handbook describes a 
framework for teaching reading skills, while shifting the responsibility 
for learning to the student. In this context, Herber covers such aspects of 
content reading as levels of comprehension, reasoning beyond reading, 
and technical vocabulary and language development. 

For the English teacher, whether teaching basic reading skills or 
more refined critical thinking skills, the major objective is still the ex« 
pression of ideas. Shepherd (1973) emphasizes specific and practical 
methods a teacher can use to (use reading skills and content and to spark 
communication in literature and language arts. In a chapter entitled 
"Applying Reading Skills to the English Class/' Shepherd states, ''The 
goals of language arts are basically the same as those of education in 
general, since language and communication are intrinsic to all 
currictila*' (p. 169). Therefore, Shepherd shows how reading skills can 
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be iiuoiiMMiiicd mio almost dtl Mihjcd aicas, wiili ihc dis( iplinc of 
l UKli'^b icd'ivinK paiiidilai aiinuion. \lv iiu liuUs gnuMal guidrliiv s 
lot U'sNoiiN. steps Un an I'UKhsii uiiii, and ways lo individuali/rinsirui- 
tion. . 

HI 

For i(M(lu'is who ai(* already familiar willi the lileramre on 
leac hinn reading in ihe F.nKlislu lassroom and have numerous materials 
cUul methods bin do not yei liave a (ormal plan for insiruetion, the 
lollowin.^ resources may prove usehil. Working Draft for Guidelines for 
the Tendunii nf Heading in the Content Areas presents general 

guidelines foi leaibiUK reading in lontent area riassroom and inehides 
spec ific suKKestions lor KuKli^b. I he guidelines are intended to 
latnihari/e teachers with a critical ana m which they can help in 
developing readiuK skills. Teac hers are expected to be masters of the sub- 
ject mcUtei. lo be awaie of siuclems' needs in rc*ading, U) attempt to 
motivate and msiiiu I students in reading at their individual levels, and 
to bc» tamili.u widi conution reading and language terminology and 
sounes ol miounaiion. Sample lesson plans are inc luded forKnglish. 

Another guide which sliould prove helpful is A Heading Skilh 
(iuide for I 'se in the Content Area.s at the Junior and Senior High 
Sdfool Level (l!)71). Ibis guule, designee^ for use by content area 
teacheis in ibeit work with students who have minor reading dif- 
fic uliies, ( oiuains a number of assessnu-iu tec hnuiues as wc»ll asa variety 
of apptoaches and suggestions lor teaching. The study guides are 
developed atomul a topic foi a spcVifit area, are complete in themselves, 
and are leacU tot the leac her to use whenever appiopriate. Materials in- 
c lude leaehing ideas lot iinpnn ing reading tompveheiisicm, study skills, 
and vocabulaiN. 

For teat bets desiiing more spec ific itistiuc lional materials, rouise 
guides and leac hing gindes to spec ific reading problems in Knglish are 
also available. Campbell (1971 ) developed a teaching guide designed U) 
assist high school siudeiUs who have not achieved mastery of decoding 
skills. In Campbeirs approach. studeiUs learn to dc»al systematically 
w ith the basic woid pattern of Ki:glish and U) analyze the structure of 
word pairing, morphology, roots, prefixe-i. suffixes, and derived inflec* 
tional lorms. Additional emphasis is given U) instruction in the use of 
redundancies and iclc ntilicaiicm oi previously unknown words, and in 
vet living wotd meanings that are modified by coiuext ( hies. 

In a leac hing guide by lleimbuc h and Mootc (1971) foi students 
who have cotmnand of basic skills, more advanced skills and varied 
materials are taught iti a course emphasizing reading rate. I he course is 
piimaiily designed to leac h students how to select reading materials at 
their reacling levels, determine their reading rates, and adapt reading 
pac e to various kinds ol materials dept^ndingon the type of information 
sought. Insinu tional objective's, rationale, teaching strategies, learning 
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cunviiiesc aiui H soiiKt' inaiciials arc oiuliiu^d in detail, and a list of 
inamials used \\\ die (ouisc is in( lud(*d. 

Anodin souur availaMc u. dassioon) (caduMs is dio Insnuciional 
livrs Kxi hiUiKiMlOX). l'lu» lOX i olla led objec lives and measure- 
ment items based upon ( uiric ular material either submitted by teachers, 
s( h(K)Is, and sihool distric ts, or j^eneri i »d by the lOX staff. Heading. 7- 
12 (1972) contains objec tives and rc*luted c»va!uati(»n items for im- 
proving readiuR skills. I he objec tivtvs are organized first by grade level 
and then into the categories of comprehension, study skills, and word 
recogniticm. Three elements~the objective, measurement items, and 
the nu»ans ol judging the aclecjua' y of student resiK)nses— aie stated in 
operational terms and identific*d by a category and subcategory which 
serve to limit and define thc»m. Spec ific answers to the sample measure* 
ment ciuestions or criteria lor judging the adequacy of students' 
res{K)nses are [Movided. 

I'he last wold in instruc ti(m is. of course, evaluation. While the 
lOX provides sonie means of evaluating student learning, Viox (1968) 
includes a plethora ol evaluation tec hnic]ues. Evaluation prcx:edures in* 
e lude stanclarcli/ecl reading tests, teac her-made informal leading tests, 
tnvc*ntoric*s ol icMcling and study skills, interest inventories, and teadiei 
observation. Suggestions are made and samples are shown for the 
dc»velopnu*ni ol inlormal reading tests and inventories inccmtent sub* 
jec ts, Tses of i lassn)oin evaluation residts are desc ribed for lesson plan* 
ning. student motivation, student undei star ding, intrafaculty consulta* 
tion. and teac hing tc*c hnic|ues I91 use with students having reading dif* 
fit u by. 

With the increased emphasis on reading in the content area of 
Knglish, teachers can turn to the KRIC system, the source of the 
preceding inloiination. For additional materials and techniques that 
will fulfill spec ific instruc tional needs, teac hers are invited to peruse 
Research in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in Educa- 
tion iCIjE) under the following thesaurus terms: Content Reading. 
English Instruction, (anriculum (iuides, Critical Reading. Instruc- 
tional Nhaerials. and Secondary Education. 



1 he I RK: ( Icainiuhoust* 011 Rr.uliiiu iiiul Coniinunii tiiion Skills is sponsored by (In* 
N.iiioiKil Count il ol I c.u lu IS ol I nulisli in (oopridtion vviili the N.uional liistiuurol 
Kchuation. t .S. Dcjiaitnuiii oi Hc.ilili. Kdiuation. and Wrifau*. KRIC'sobjn uv(*hu) 
keep r(tntaiois inftninrd alnnit (UiMin dciclopmrnts in education. Infornuuion 
( olln ted l)v tlu KRIC ( M\\\ m^Unuw on Reading and Conununit aiion Skills and die 
othn KRK; (:lraitni<lu)usrs tan he oi dried fioin ilu* KRfC DtKainnit Reproduction 
Scr\ i( (• ( t.DRS). P ( ) Bo\ l!K). Ai liiimoii. Virginia 22210. For ( JMiipleieoulcrinj? infor- 
niaiion (oiisidt [\\r nioiulilv issues oi lit^stmYtes m Edinntion (RfF.)or coniad the 
|vRI(.(:leaiiiiMb<>(i''<'(>n Reading and (ionnnuiiit ation Skills, till Kenvoii Road. I'r* 
baiia. llliii«)is<)IH()l. Dim luiieiih widi KD iiiinibcrs are intiexed iwHpsounesin Educa- 
tton. I luisc- Willi I* J nunil)eis aie inde^'d in Cunent Index to ]uurnnis nt Education 
<(:IJ1' J. And those with CS initnl)ers aie reniitly ac (|uited inatnialsi KDor !• J luntibtis 
will soon be assigned. 
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^*But, Teacher . . 

(A Satirical Tribute 
to a Teacher) 



All vou hear Kiipc, ^ript. 

To undersian-l a suulfni. 

You iiuisi [v)ssrss a spi't iai charm; 

Your temper shoukl \h ivur, 

llmv shoukl be no cause for alarm. 

I o understand a student. 
You must he a ( ertain kind« 
Have an aptitude lot readitiK lips, 
And have a very cunning mind. 

To untlerstand a stutlent. 
And understand him well, 
You cannot be too punctual; 
Who cares about the bell? 

la understand a student 

You surely cannot say. 

*'Your spelling word is *malfeasa1nce.' 

Spell it right today." 

Now. it's been a long, hot summer, 
And all of us forget. 
S|)ellitig words and parallels, 
Verb tense and predicate. 

When you understand a student 
Don't just sit there, in a stupor: 
Come out and say. 'i understand" 
And then we'll think you're super! 

David Vallelunga, 9th Grade 
Schenendehowa Middle School B 
tlnora. New York 1206: 

Mr. Kdward r. Hughes, leather 



By David Vallelunga 



To understand a scudent, 
You must be a i ertain type; 
Your hearing sh(»uld be perfei t; 
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